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SAMUEL PROVOOST 
FIRST BISHOP OF NEW YORK 
By E. Clowes Chorley 
II 


HE episcopate of Bishop Provoost is noteworthy for the be- 
T ginnings of missionary work on the far-flung frontiers of the 
State of New York. The first settlement in the new country 

west of Albany was made in 1784, when Hugh White, of Middletown, 


Connecticut, established a home at the mouth of the Sanquoit Creek. 
About the same time James Dean and Jedidiah Phelps settled near 
Fort Stanwix (Rome). Three years later there were scattered families 
where Syracuse, Auburn and Geneva now stand.* 

The first attempt to carry the Church to the new settlers ap- 
pears to have been made by the Rev. Thomas Ellison of Albany. 
Under date of May 9, 1789, he wrote Bishop Provoost, saying: 


“In January last I made an extensive journey, and chris- 
tened twelve children; and had I been able to have spent a 
fortnight longer in the excursion, I suppose I should have 
christened at least forty. The distance I went was one 
hundred and twelve miles, a journey of four days, through a 
very wild country, which afforded most uncomfortable ac- 
commodations; but it afforded me a very high degree of 
pleasure to find that many of our Church were scattered 
throughout, who would not relinquish the hope of being able 
at some, though perhaps a distant period, to see churches 
established. I found that many of them had got children 
christened by ministers of other churches, despairing of the 
opportunity which my visit afforded, and, as I promised 
them to make a second visit during the summer, if I remain 
here, and should I find that I could afford to do so, I have 


*Hayes: Diocese of Western New York, pg. 15. 
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not a doubt that many will be offered to receive that In- 
stitution.”’* 


In 1796 the diocese adopted a Canon creating a ‘Committee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for the Propagating the Gospel in 
the State of New York.”” The committee consisted of three clergy- 
men and three laymen, with the Bishop as chairman. The Canon 
further provided that ‘the ministers of this Church are hereby re- 
quired and enjoined in the month of September each year to preach 
a sermon and make a collection in their respective congregations for 
carrying this laudable plan into effect, and to transmit the sums col- 
lected to the Treasurer, who shall be appointed by the Committee.’’f 

The first missionary sent out to prosecute this new work was 
the Rev. Robert G. Wetmore, who was ordered deacon by Bishop 
Provoost on May 21, 1797. Prior to his ordination he had been a 
lay delegate from the church at New Rochelle to the diocesan con- 
vention, and had forsaken the practice of the law for the ministry. 
His commission as a missionary was dated May 25th, and ran as 
follows: 


“Be it known by these Presents that the bearer hereof, 
the Reverend Robert G. Wetmore, a Deacon of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, has been engaged and employed 
by the Committee of the Protestant Ep. Church for propa- 
gating the Gospel in the State of New York. As a mis- 
sionary with authority to preach, to administer the sacrament 
of baptism, and to solemnize the matrimonial and funeral 
offices, and it is hereby recommended to the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in all parts of this State 
where he may offer his services, to receive and respect him 
in the aforesaid character. Signed in the name and on be- 
half of the Committee in the City of New York, on the 
twenty-fifth day of May in the year of our Lord 1797. 

Samuel Provoost, 
Bp. of the Prot. Epis. Ch., N. Y., 
and Chairman of Committee, 
J. Bessett, Secy. 


Mr. Wetmore appears to have immediately started upon his 
work, for at the Convention held in October his letters and journal 
were read and approved. Unfortunately, this invaluable contribu- 
tion to the early history of missionary work in the State has dis- 
appeared. Some precious gleanings, however, have been garnered 
by Hayes in his History of the Diocese of Western New York, who writes: 


*Hooper: History of St. Peter’s, Albany, pgs. 140-1. 
tJournal, 1796, pg. 81. 
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“From other sources we learn that Mr. Wetmore went in 
the fall of 1797 to Canandaigua, where he received from 
some of its earliest settlers, such as Judge Moses Atwater 
and the Sanborn family, sturdy Connecticut Churchmen, 
the same hearty welcome which they gave a year later to his 
successor. In December he is on a visit to the Oneidas at 
their ‘Castle,’ baptizing 24 of them; thence to Bridgewater, 
.Oneida County, where he hears of some churchmen at Paris 
Hill, and sets out before daylight for that place. There his 
work had been anticipated by the organization on the 13th 
day of February, 1797, of St. Paul’s Church, the first in 
the present diocese of Western New York.”* 


Further light is shed on the labors of Mr. Wetmore by his suc- 
cessor, Philander Chase, who writes: 


“Two missionaries were successively employed, who 
traveled in the remote and unsettled parts, and visited the 
vacant parishes throughout the State. The first of them, 
the Rev. Robert G. Wetmore, traveled 2,386 miles; per- 
formed divine service and preached 107 times; baptized 46 
adults and 365 children, and distributed among the indigent 
and deserving a number of copies of the Book of Common 


Prayer. To learn what this good, pious man did by his 4 
ministrations throughout the State, one must travel where . 
he traveled, and converse with those with whom he con- : 


versed. The benefits arising to the Church of Christ and to 

individuals were apparently many and great. He exhorted 

the indolent, comforted the desponding, and awakened the 

careless; in short, he so roused the people from their lethargy, 

and excited them to a sense of their religious duties, that in 

the year following there were incorporated in the State q 
seven new congregations, and divine service began to be per- | 
formed in many places where people had never attempted 

it before.’”’t 


One year’s such arduous work so impaired Mr. Wetmore’s 
health that he retired to the parochial care of Schenectady and 
Duanesburgh. He was afterwards compelled to move to the South, 
and died at Savannah, Georgia, in 1803. 

A successor was found in the person of Philander Chase, who 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1795. Brought up a Congregationalist, 
he determined to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. The 
nearest clergyman to his home was the Rev. Thomas Ellison of Albany, 
and to him Chase wended his way, walking from Claremont, New 
Hampshire. He had no letter of introduction “and still further to 
depress his feelings, had but one crown of money in his pocket.” 


*Hayes: History of the Diocese of Western neg _ 17. 
{Reminiscences of Philander Chase, Vol. I, pg is 
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Nothing daunted, he set out on the long journey, and thus describes 
his meeting with Mr. Ellison: 


“Having passed Market, he entered Court Street, and 
stopping at Wendel’s Hotel, inquired, ‘Where lives the Rev. 
Thomas Ellison, the Episcopal clergyman?’ ‘What, the 
English Dominie?’ replied a friendly voice, ‘you will go up 
State Street—pass the English stone church, which stands 
in the middle of that street, and as you go up the hill, turn 
the second corner to the right; and there lives the English 
Dominie, the Rev. Mr. Ellison, in a newly built white house, 
the only one on the block or clay bank.’ It was indeed just 
so; and the writed mounted the plank door-step, and with 
a trembling hand knocked at the door of the rector of St. 
Peter’s, Albany. ‘Is this the Rev. Mr. Ellison?’ said the 
writer, as the top of the Dutch built door was opened by a 
portly gentleman in black, with prominent and piercing 
eyes and powdered hair. ‘My name is Ellison,’ said he, 
‘and I crave yours.” Giving his name, the writer said, ‘I 
have come from New Hampshire, the place of my nativity, 
and being very desirous of becoming a candidate for Holy 
Orders, I will be much obliged for your advice.’ Mr. 
Ellison then said, ‘God bless you; walk in.’ ’’* 


Through the influence of Mr. Ellison young Chase was appointed 
a teacher in the city school of Albany at a salary of four hundred 
dollars per annum. The first Sunday he conducted services at Troy, 
where all the denominations met in one house, each having in turn 
its own form of service. On the 10th of May, 1798, he was ordered 
Deacon by Bishop Provoost in St. George’s Chapel, New York, Mr. 
Wetmore being priested at the same service. 

No mention of Chase’s missionary work appears in the Journal, 
because there was no meeting of the Convention for three years. 
Happily, the outline of that work was preserved by Chase himself, 
and published in his Reminiscences. When he began there were few 
clergymen north of Westchester County. Mr. Sayers was just leav- 
ing Poughkeepsie; Mr. Ellison was at Albany; John Urquhart at 
Johnstown and Mr. Wetmore at Schenectady. Chase made his way 
to Albany by Sloop, and after a detour to Lake George, set his face 
towards Utica, which he found to be a small hamlet with the “stumps 
of the forest trees standing thick and sturdy in the streets.’’ There 
he lingered long enough to organize Trinity Church, and then pressed 
on to Canajoharie, where he preached in the dilapidated church and 
found the Oneidas and the Mohawks ‘‘now dwelling together in 
peace.”” The new parish at Paris Hill he found had been kept to- 
gether by lay readers. Where Syracuse now stands there was ‘‘a dreary 

*Chase: Reminiscences, Vol. I, pgs. 19-20. 
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salt marsh dotted with a few huts of the salt burners who carried on 
their work in winter.” At Herdenberg’s Corners (now Auburn) he 
was welcomed by the Bostwicks, a church family from Massachusetts, 
and steps were taken to organize St. Peter’s Church. The journey 
westward ended at Avon, on the Genesee River, ‘‘there being then no 
road to the west except an Indian trail, uninhabited even to the 
Niagara River.’’ On this missionary journey Chase traveled about 
4,000 miles, baptized 14 adults and 319 infants, preached 313 times 
and distributed many Prayer Books, Catechisms and Tracts. On his 
way he organized a parish at Batavia, and visited the scattered church 
folk at Lebanon Springs, Athens, Hudson and in Putnam County, as 
well as Father Nash in Otsego County. In the autumn of 1799 he 
was ordained priest by Bishop Provoost in St. George’s Chapel, New 
York, and settled as rector of the united churches of Poughkeepsie 
and Fishkill, in the county of Dutchess. Thus were laid the founda- 
tions of that missionary work in the State which was destined to 
develop under the fostering care of Bishop Benjamin Moore and the 
inspiring leadership of Bishop John Henry Hobart. 

As, has been noted, there was no meeting of the Convention of 
the diocese of New York in the years 1798, 1799 and 1800. The 
reason we do not know, save that in 1798 there was a widespread fever 
which prevented the General Convention from holding its stated meet- 
ing. 

There are, however, underlying indications that Bishop Provoost 
was developing a desire to withdraw from public life. The records 
of the Corporation of Trinity Church show that, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1800, 


“It having been represented by Dr, Charlton as the wish 
of the Bishop to resign his office as Rector of this Corpora- 
tion at some future period,—Resolved that his resignation 
be accepted whenever he chuses to relinquish the office, 
and that he be allowed one thousand dollars yearly during 
his life, to commence from the time of his resignation.’’* 


He appears to have waited for the election of John Henry Hobart 
as Assistant Minister, which was done on August 11th. Accord- 
ingly, in November, the Bishop took steps to consummate his retire- 
ment. On the 9th of that month provision was made to continue his 
salary as Rector until the following first of August, and that he should 
have the use of the house for one year. On the 22nd of December 
Dr. Provoost formally presented his resignation in the following 
terms: 


*Dix: History of Trinity Parish, Vol. II, pg. 167. 
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“In the Name of God, Amen. I, Samuel Provoost, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New York and Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church in 
the City of New York, before you, the Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen of said Church and in the presence of credible 
witnesses here present, for certain just and lawful causes 
me and my mind hereunto specially moving without com- 
pulsion, fear, fraud, or deceit; Do purely, simply and abso- 
lutely give up the said Rectory of the Parish of Trinity 
Church; and my office of Rector in the Corporation of ‘The 
Rector and Inhabitants of the City of New York in Com- 
munion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New York,’ by whatsoever Name the said Rectory may be 
most properly known and distinguished, and also the said 
Church with all the Rights, Members and Appurtenances 
thereunto belonging unto the hands of you the said Church 
Wardens and Vestrymen the Patrons thereof; with all my 
Right, Title, and Possession of, in, and to the same. I quit, 
cede, and renounce them and expressly recede from them by 
these Presents. In witness thereof whereof I, the said 
Samuel Provoost, have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
twenty-second day of December in the Year of our Lord 
One thousand Eight hundred.’’* 


This formidable document, duly executed, completed the act of 
resignation and it is recorded that the Rector “took his leave of the 
Board in the most affectionate manner.’’ There seems to have been 
a combination of reasons for this and his subsequent action. The 
death of Mrs. Provoost, in August, 1799, after a long illness, was a 
great blow to the Bishop; added to this—Norton says—‘‘In the en- 
suing July, he followed to the grave his younger and favourite son, 
who came to a most distressing end, while his cup of misery was filled 
to the brim by the conduct of his only surviving son.’’f 

What is described in the Journal as a “Special Convention,” 
convened at the request of the Bishop, met in Trinity Church on 
September 3rd, 1801. Immediately after organization, the following 
minute is recorded: 


“The Right Reverend the Bishop Provoost addressed 
the Convention, and resigned his Episcopal jurisdiction of 
this diocese.’’t 


The Convention thereupon appointed a committee to ‘‘consider 
and report what measures are necessary to be pursued in the present 
position of this Church.” The following day the committee re- 
ported thus: 


*Diz: Hi of Trinity Parish, Vol. II, pgs. 169-70. 
tNorton: Life, pgs. 165-66. 
Journal, 1801, pg. 90. 
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“The Right Rev..Samuel Provoost, D. D., having de- 
clared that he resigned his jurisdiction of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this State, and having expressed his 
affectionate wishes for the prosperity of the Church in gen- 
eral, and the individual members of the Convention, 

‘Resolved, That the Convention return their thanks to 
the Bishop for his kind wishes, and whilst they regret that 
he should have judged himself under the necessity of quitting 
so suddenly the exercise of the Episcopal office, and those 
solemn and important duties which are connected with it, 
they beg leave to assure him of their sincere and fervent 
exag that Divine Providence may so guide and govern 

im in all his ways, as will most conduce to his temporal and 
eternal felicity.’’* 


The General Convention was about to meet, and to Bishop White, as 
President of the House of Bishops, Provoost addressed the follow- 
ing letter: 


New York, Sept. 7, 1801. 
‘Right Rev. and Dear Sir, 

I think it my duty to request that, as President of the 
House of Bishops, you will inform that venerable body, that, 
induced by ill health, and some melancholy occurrences in 
my family, and an ardent wish to retire from all public em- 
ployment, I resigned at the last meeting of our Church Con- 
vention my jurisdiction as Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York. 

I am with great regard, dear and right rev. sir, 

Your affectionate brother, 


Samuel Provoost.”’ 
“Right Rev. Bishop White.” 


It should be carefully noted that in the letter as originally written 
the words, ‘‘my office of bishop,” appeared. They were then crossed 
out and the letter left as above. 

This was the first time in the brief constitutional history of this 
Church that the problem of an Episcopal resignation of jurisdiction 
called for definite action. It proved to be a very troublesome prob- 
lem, as it did again in 1832, when Bishop Philander Chase so abruptly 
abandoned his jurisdiction in Ohio. On the second day of the Gen- 
eral Convention the following message was sent by the Clerical and 
Lay deputies to the Bishops: ‘“‘The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
wish to know from the House of Bishops whether they have received 
any communication from Bishop Provoost, on the subject of his 
resignation of his Episcopal jurisdiction in the State of New York.” 

The bishops had received such a communication, and were per- 
plexed to know what to do with it, and the more so, because the 


*Journal, 1801, pgs. 90-91. 
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diocese of New York had proceeded to fill the vacancy by the election 
of Benjamin Moore. The Journal has the following record: 


“The House of Bishops having considered the subject 
brought before them by the letter of Bishop Provoost, and 
by the message from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
touching the same, can see no grounds on which to believe 
that the contemplated resignation is consistent with ecclesi- 
astical order, or with the practice of Episcopal Churches 
in any ages, or with the tenor of the Office of Consecration. 
Accordingly, while they sympathize most tenderly with their 
brother Bishop Provoost, on account of that ill health, and 
those melancholy occurrences which have led to the design 
in question, they judge it to be inconsistent with the sacred 
trust committed to them, to recognize the Bishop’s act as 
an effectual resignation of his Episcopal jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, being sensible of the present exigencies of the church 
in New York, and approving of their making provision for 
the actual discharge of the duties of the Episcopacy, the 
Bishops of this house are ready to consecrate to the Office 
of Bishop any person who may be presented to them with 
the requisite testimonials from the General and State Con- 
ventions, and of whose religious, moral, and literary char- 
acter, due satisfaction may be given. But this House must 
be understood to be explicit in their declaration, that they 
shall consider such person as assistant or co-adjutor Bishop 
during Bishop Provoost’s life, although competent, in point 
of character, to all the Episcopal duties; the extent in which 
the same shall be discharged by him, to be dependent on 
such regulations as expediency may dictate to the Church in 
New York, grounded on the indisposition of Bishop Provoost, 
and with his concurrence.”’* 


The following day Moore’s testimonials were presented to the House 
of Bishops and arrangements made for his consecration. 

In view of subsequent bitter controversy, the text of the resolu- 
tion of the House of Bishops is of great importance. Certain things 
are clear. The Bishops refused definitely to accept the proffered 
resignation of Bishop Provoost. They consented to meet the situa- 
tion in New York by the consecration of another person, but expressly 
provided that during Provoost’s life he should be assistant or co- 
adjutor, competent to exercise the functions of the Fpiscopate in 
that diocese as expedience dictated, but always with the concurrence 
of the diocesan. Had the Bishops acted consistently, there would 
have been no difficulty. Unfortunately, they did not so act. The 
official Certificate of Moore’s consecration shows that “they rightly 
and canonically . . . consecrate . . . into the office of 


*Journal, 1801 (Perry edition), pgs. 272-3. 
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Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York” 
the said Benjamin Moore. Hence, New York had at one and the 
same time two diocesan bishops. 

Bishop Provoost immediately went into retirement and took no 
official part in the services of the Church for ten years. In 1811 the 
diocese elected an Assistant Bishop, John Henry Hobart. It was 
found difficult to secure the presence of the three bishops necessary 
for the consecration of Hobart and Griswold. So much so, that 
Bishop White says it was ‘feared that the American Church would be 
subjected again to the necessity of having recourse to the mother 
Church for the Episcopacy, or else of continuing it without requiring 
the canonical number.’’* Under these circumstances Bishop Provoost, 
although in ill health, consented to make an effort to take part in the 
service. Norton gives a vivid account of the consecration: 


“The immense congregation there assembled was very 
generally deeply impressed with the solemnity and import- 
ance of the crisis. It was probably, as it turned out to be, 
the last time that three of the then Bishops could be as- 
sembled. When it was ascertained that Bishop Provoost had 
actually arrived at the church, there was a thrill of emotion 
throughout the assemblage. ‘He’s come!’ ‘Thank God!’ 
were audibly whispered ejaculations. He remained in the 
Vestry room until the close of Morning Prayer. It was 
the original expectation and intention that he should con- 
tinue there until after the sermon, and enter the chancel in 
time to unite with Bishop Jarvis in presenting the Bishops- 
elect to Bishop White. Feeling, however, able to join the 
other Bishops at an earlier period, and to take part in the 
ante-communion service, and particularly desirous of once 
more hearing a sermon from his old friend, Bishop White, 
he entered the church after the close of Morning Prayer. 
He read the Epistle. It could be heard, and that with diffi- 
culty, by those only who were near the chancel. But the 
appearance of this venerable man, his visage somewhat 
marred by Palsy, and discoloured by jaundice, and then seen 
in public ministration for the first time in nearly ten years, 
by many who had been of his flock, doubtless produced 
quite as solemnizing an effect, and this even increased by 
the difficulty or impossibility of hearing him, as would the 
most audible, and most rhetorically enunciated, word of 
the Holy Book.’’* 


The controversy centering around the election of John Henry 
Hobart as Assistant Bishop of New York will be dealt with in due 
course. Here we are concerned only with the part played by Bishop 
Provoost. The leader of the opposition to Hobart was the Rev. 

*White: Memoirs of the Church, pg. 247. 
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Cave Jones, one of the Assistant Ministers of Trinity Parish. Mr. 
Jones was subjected to an act of ecclesiastical discipline by Bishop 
Moore for stirring up controversy. Mr. Jones and his friends re- 
fused to accept the validity of the sentence on the ground that Bishop 
Moore was not, and never had been, the Bishop of the diocese, having 
been elected as Assistant Bishop, and therefore had not the power of 
discipline, save it had the approval of the bishop of the diocese. 
Jones therefore appealed to Bishop Provoost in the premises, and re- 
ceived from him the following letter: 


New York, 5th of Nov., 1811. 
“*Rev. Sir, 
I have examined the documents covered by your letter 
of this date, purporting to be the proceedings of the Bishop 
of this diocese and his presbyters; I can only say, that I 
think these proceedings totally unauthorized by the constitu- 
tion and canons of our Church, and, so far as I have been 
able to judge, they are not sanctioned by the principles of 
our religion or humanity; my advice to you, therefore, is to 
disregard them. 
Rev. Sir, I am, with great respect, and esteem, 
Yours sincerely, 
Samuel Provoost, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New York, and Diocesan of the same.’’* 


The Rev. Cave Jones. 


It will be observed that in the above letter Bishop Provoost is careful 
to describe himself as ‘‘Diocesan.”’ 

So matters stood until the time drew near for the assembling of 
the Diocesan Convention of 1812. The Journal of that Convention 
contains, as part of its proceedings, the following letter ‘‘Addressed 
to The Rev. Clerical and Lay Members of the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York: 


“Brethren, 

This being the day appointed by our Church for your 
Convention, I think it proper to address you. 

You well know that in the year 1801 I proffered to the 
State Convention a resignation of my jurisdiction as Bishop 
of this Diocese, and that immediately afterwards I com- 
municated to the General Convention, then in session at 
Trenton, information of the step I had taken. For a long 
time I fully believed that my act of resignation was recog- 
nized as effectual. But having some time since become ac- 
*This letter is printed in “The Report of the Case between the Rev. Cave Jones and 

the Rector and Inhabitants of the City of New York in Communion of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church of the State of New York, &c.”” New York: Printed by William A. 
Davis, 1813, pgs. 10-11. 
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uainted with the proceedings of the State and General 
Conuneiions in relation to this subject, and feeling a due 
respect for the sentiments of the General Convention, so 
strongly and decisively expressed in the resolution of the 
House of Bishops of the 7th of September, 1801, I think it 
my duty to inform you, that though it has not pleased God 
to bless me with health that will enable me to discharge all 
the duties of a Diocesan, and for that reason I cannot now 
attend the Convention; yet I am ready to act in deference 
to the resolution above mentioned, and to concur in any 
regulations which expediency may dictate to the Church; 
without which concurrence I am, after the resolution of the 
House of Bishops, bound to consider every Episcopal act as 
unauthorized. With my earnest prayers to Almighty God 
for the prosperity and peace of our Church, for the spiritual 

welfare and temporal happiness of all its members, 

I am, My dearly beloved Brethren, 
Your affectionate Father in God, 
Samuel Provoost. 
Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in the State of 
New York, and Diocesan of the same. 
New York, 6th Oct., 1812. 


The Journal adds, ‘‘Whereupon the following resolutions were 
proposed and considered: 


“Whereas by the Constitution of this Church the right 
of electing the Bishop thereof is vested in, and appertains 
to the Convention of this State: And whereas the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church as the 
Diocesan thereof may be resigned, although the spiritual 
character or order of the Bishop is indelible; and such resig- 
nation, when the same is accepted by the Convention, 
creates a vacancy in the Office of Diocesan Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this State: And whereas 
the Right Reverend Samuel Provoost, D. D., being then the 
Diocesan Bishop of said Church in this State, did, on the 
third day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and one, resign his Episcopal jurisdiction of 
this Diocese to the Convention of the said Church in this 
State; and the said Convention did on the next day accept the 
said resignation, and on the following day proceeded to the 
choice, by ballot, of a person to succeed the said Diocesan 
Bishop; and thereupon the Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., 
was unanimously chosen by the Clergy and Laity, and re- 
ceived from them, as Bishop-elect of this Church, the testi- 
monial required by the Canon of the General Convention: 
And whereas the said Benjamin Moore was, on the eleventh 
day of the said month of September, rightly and canonically 
consecrated into the office of Bishop of the said Church, 
and from that time hath exercised the powers and juris- 
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diction of Diocesan Bishop in this State: And whereas this 
Convention hath been given to understand that doubts 
have been entertained whether the office and jurisdiction of 
Diocesan Bishop became vacant by the said resignation and 
acceptance thereof, and whether the said Benjamin Moore 
was of right the Diocesan Bishop of the said Church in this 
State by virtue of the election and consecration herein- 
before mentioned: And whereas this Convention hath further 
understood that since the last Convention the said Bishop 
Provoost hath assumed, and by his letter read this day in 
Convention does claim, the title and character of Diocesan 
Bishop—Now, therefore, in order to obviate the said doubts, 
and with a view to restore and preserve the peace and order 
of the Church, this Convention doth hereby resolve and de- 
clare, 

“That the Right Rev. Samuel Provoost, from and im- 
mediately after the acceptance of his resignation by the Con- 
vention of the Church in this State, ceased to be the Diocesan 
Bishop thereof, and could no longer rightfully exercise the 
functions or jurisdiction appertaining to that office; that 
having ceased to be the Diocesan Bishop as aforesaid, he 
could neither resume, nor be restored to that character by 
any act of his own or of the General Convention, or either of 
its houses, without the consent and participation of the said 
State Convention, which consent and participation the said 
Bishop Provoost has not obtained; and that his claim to 
such character is therefore unfounded. 

“And further this Convention doth declare and resolve, 
that the spiritual order of Bishop having been canonically 
conferred upon the said Benjamin Moore, he became thereby, 
in consequence of the said previous election, ipso facto, and 
of right, the Diocesan Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this State, and as such, well entitled to all the 
jurisdiction and pre-eminence belonging to that office, and 
which have been, and may be, canonically exercised by him 
personally, or through his co-adjutor, in the said character. 

“‘And this Convention, in their own names, and for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this State, do hereby 
solemnly declare and acknowledge the said Benjamin Moore, 
and no other person, to be their true and lawful Diocesan 
Bishop; and that respect and obedience ought of right to 
be paid to him as such.’’* 


Stripped of its ponderous legal verbiage this declaration is in di- 
rect contradiction to the constitution of the American Church. 
every constitutional step taken for the election and consecration of a 
bishop, the action of a diocese is subject to the consent and approval 


of the General Convention. 


In 


The choice of a diocese may, or may not 


be ratified by the General Convention when in session, or by the 
*Journal, 1812, pgs. 236-37. 
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Bishops and Standing Committees at other times. ‘The right of 
election” by the State Convention”’ is not questionable, but that elec- 
tion must be approved by the constituted authority of the Church. 
To say, as this statement does, that the moment Bishop Provoost’s 
resignation of jurisdiction was accepted by the Diocesan Convention, — 
he ceased to be Diocesan Bishop, is obviously incorrect. It did not, 
and could not be effective, until such resignation was accepted by 
the House of Bishops. And the House of Bishops, after the most 
careful deliberation, refused to accept Provoost’s resignation of juris- 
diction. Their language is most explicit. They judged it “to be 
inconsistent with the sacred trust committed to them, to recognize 
the Bishop’s act as an effectual resignation.’’ And though, to meet 
the situation in New York they consented to consecrate Benjamin 
Moore, it was with the explicit statement that, during the lifetime 
of Bishop Provoost, they would consider him as “assistant or co- 
adjutor,”’ and his Episcopal acts were to be subject to the concurrence 
of the Diocesan. However much the action of Bishop Provoost in 
reassuming diocesan duties after so long an interval may be regretted, 
it seems clear from the record of the action of the House of Bishops 
that he was in fact, and by right, the Diocesan Bishop. 

Bishop Provoost appears to have borne this rebuke in a meek and 
quiet spirit and to have retired once again into private life. He 
lingered for about four years, and died on September 6, 1815. On 
the evening of that day the following notice appeared in The New York 
Post: 

“Suddenly this morning, in the 73rd year of his age, the 

Right Reverend Samuel Provoost, Bishop of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in the State of New York. As among 

such a number of relations, and so long a list of friends, it is 

impossible to send particular invitations, without some, 
tho’ involuntary omissions; the friends and relations of 

the family, and of Mr. Colden,* and generally the friends 

of the Church, are hereby invited to attend the funeral of 

the Bishop from his late residence, No. 261 Greenwich 

Street, tomorrow afternoon at 5 o'clock.” 


Every mark of respect was shown. Bishop Hobart was absent on 
a distant visitation of the diocese, but the parish church was draped 
in mourning. The Evening Post of the 11th has the following ac- 
count of the funeral: 


“The funeral of Bishop Provoost took place on Thurs- 
day. Owing to the short time for the preparation and notice, 
arising from the full habit of body in which the Bishop died, 
the tokens of respect were not such as would otherwise have 
*Cadwallader Colden, the Bishop’s son-in-law. 
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been witnessed. Yet as far as information could be im- 
parted, a solicitude was manifested to pay the last sad offices 
of affectionate regard. All the Episcopal clergy of the city, 
and some visiting brethren, attended, as did also those of 
other denominations. The Pall, covered with the Bishop’s 
robes, was borne by the older of the clergy, among whom 
were some of the Bishop’s old acquaintances and friends. 
In the procession was the Lieutenant Governor, the Judges 
of the Courts of the United States, the Mayor, the Recorder, 
and Members of the Corporation, Gentlemen of the Bar, 
Physicians, and members of the different public bodies with 
which the deceased had been connected, as the Vestry of 
Trinity Church, Trustees of the College and of the Charity 
School, together with an immense number of the members of 
the Church, as well as of other denominations, who, besides 
the immediate friends and relations attended out of a deeply 
implanted and long-standing regard. 

“The procession, headed by the children of the Episcopal 
Charity School, of which Bishop Provoost had for many 
years been the protecting guardian and friend, moved at 
6 o’clock down Greenwich street, up Partition street, and 
thence down Broadway to Trinity Church. During the 
whole time the bells in the city were tolled by order of the 
Corporation. As the procession passed St. Paul’s, where 
the family of the Bishop used to attend divine service, the 
deep-toned sound of that noble bell, which appeared to be 
muffled, seemed to speak the sense of his attendants of his 
former faithful services, as well as a regret for the happy 
days that are passed, and greatly added to that deep feeling 
of sorrow which pervaded the attending multitude. 

“When the procession arrived at Trinity Church, after 
a solemn and mournful dirge from the organ, full service was 
performed. The Psalms and Lessons were read by the Rev. 
Mr. How;* a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Harris;t 
and the funeral service was performed at the interment by 
the Rev. Mr. Jones.{ The church was immensely thronged 
and the effect was deeply solemn and impressive. 

“The members present, who had for many years been 
witnesses of the parochial labours of their departed Rector, 
bore testimony to the representations of the preacher, 
when he stated the regular, uniform, unintermitted and con- 
scientious discharge of the duties of the sanctuary, for which 
the Bishop was remarkable; his amiable, easy, yet dignified 
deportment, towards all the members of his flock; and 
especially his charity and kindness to the poor. 

“The clergy who had been under his Episcopal juris- 
diction bore equal testimony to the representation, of that 
inflexible integrity, that uniform adherence to principle, 
that spirit of impartiality, that cool, deliberate judgement 
*Rev. Thomas Yardley How, Assistant Minister of Trinity. 
tRev. Dr. William Harris, Rector of St. Mark’s Church. 

Cave Jones, formerly of Trinity Parish. 
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in investigating, and that firm, unshaken constancy in exe- 
cuting which appears in every part of Bishop Provoost’s ad- 
ministration. 

“He sought the happiness of his clergy, as the preacher 
justly enforced, he studied their comfort; he guarded against 
any unhappy collisions, or he took the most effective means 
to heal them. His house ever presented a home to every 
visiting member of his spiritual family; and they met with a 
hospitality, and welcome truly affectionate and parental.” 


At the following diocesan convention Bishop Hobart added his 
tribute in the stilted language of that day when he said: 


“The Right Reverend Bishop Provoost has very recently 
departed this life. To the benevolence and urbanity that 
marked all his intercourse with his Clergy, and indeed every 
social relation, there is strong and universal testimony: and 
with respect to the manner which marked his official inter- 
course, there can be no testimony more interesting than that 
of the venerable Bishop of our Church in Pennsylvania,* 
who, on a public occasion, several years since, referring to 
the intimate relation between himself and Bishop Provoost, 
introduced the sentiment, that ‘delegation to the same civil 
office is a ground on which benevolence and friendly offices 
may be expected,’ and then remarked, ‘how much more sacred 
is a relation between two persons, who, under the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Church, had been successfully engaged 
together in obtaining for it the succession of the apostolic 
office of the Episcopacy who in the subsequent exercise of 
that Episcopacy, had jointly laboured in all the ecclesiastical 
business which has occurred among us; and who, through the 
whole of it, never knew a word, or even a sensation, tending 
to personal dissatisfaction or disunion.”’ ¢ 


These contemporary judgments should go far towards correcting 
many misapprehensions which tradition has associated with Bishop 
Provoost. His somewhat abrupt resignation has overshadowed the 
great value of his ministerial service. His episcopate can only be 
fairly judged by the standard of his day. He lived in difficult times 
as far as the Church was concerned. From the beginning of his 
ministry and throughout his active episcopate the Church was under 
suspicion; distrusted, as someone remarked, ‘‘as a piece of baggage 
left behind by the British troops,”’ and the episcopate was distrusted 
even more than the Church. The early bishops found it necessary to 
be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’’ Prior to 1811 the 
Church was on the defensive. The consecration of Hobart in that 


*Bishop William White. 
tJournal, 1815, pg. 313. 
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year ushered in a new day—the day of aggression. Provoost did not 
strive or cry; nor was his voice heard in the streets, but he served God 
and the Church in and according to his day and generation. 


Bibliographical Note—There is only one small Bibliography of 
Bishop Provoost—Life of Bishop Provoost, by John N. Norton (N.Y. 
Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book Society,1859, pp.183). 
Though not very adequate and not free from errors, the author had 
the advantage of access to the Bishop’s private papers which have 
not since been available. Dr. Berrian’s Historical Sketch of Trinity 
Church (New York: Stanford & Swords, 1847) contains a sketch re- 
printed from The Churchman, and written by Cadwallader Colden, 
son-in-law of the Bishop, with additions by Mr. George Rapelye, 
p. 197ff. The latter gentleman also contributes an important letter 
appended to the sketch in Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, 
Vol. V, p. 240-245 (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1859). 
President William Duer gives some personal reminiscences of Provoost 
in his Reminiscences of an Old New Yorker, p. 16 (New York: Printed 
for W. L. Andrews, 1867). The Centennial History of the Diocese 
of New York contains a brief biography from the pen of General 
James Grant Wilson, p. 127ff (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1886). 
Valuable material is found in Dr. Morgan Dix’s History of Trinity 
Parish; also in the appendices. In the New York Historical Society’s 
Collections for 1870 there are reprinted the notices in the New York 
press relating to Trinity Church from 1730 to 1790. They contain 
many references to Bishop Provoost. The Archives of the General 
Convention, Vol. II, contain a sketch and a facsimile of the Bishop’s 
letter of resignation. The relations of Seabury and Provoost are 
treated, from the Seabury point of view, in Beardsley’s Life and 
Correspondence of Bishop Seabury; also in Perry’s History of the Ameri- 
can Church; and Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Church (De Costa 
edition). The early history of missionary work beyond Albany is 
told in Hayes’ History of the Diocese of Western New York (Rochester: 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co., 1905). The early journals of the Con- 
vention of the Diocese of New York (1785-1819) were reprinted in 
1844 and published by Henry W. Onderdonk, 25 John Street, New 
York. Bishop Provoost left no printed material. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE CHURCH IN CHICAGO 


Compiled by the Editor 


IntRopucToRY Note.—In the year 1818 Illinois was admitted 
to the fellowship of the States having then a population of about 
fifty thousand. 

Five years later an agent of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of this Church was sent out on a prospecting tour in the course 
of which he visited several places in the lower part of Illinois. In the 
course of his visit he organized two parishes—St. John’s, Albion, and 
Trinity Church, Alton. Once organized, these two parishes were 
thrown upon their own resources. They were too poor to maintain 
a minister, had any such been available, and the Society in New York 
had no missionaries to send them. So they died aborning. 

About 1831 the Rev. L. H. Corson, who had been appointed a 
missionary to St. Louis, Missouri, visited Edwardsville and Jackson- 
ville, in Illinois. In the former place he found two Episcopal families 
and expressed the opinion that Illinois was a much more promising 
field for the Church than Missouri. Jacksonville was made a mission 
station and a parish was organized there. In 1833 the Rev. John 
Batchelder, who had been ordered Deacon on July 5th by Bishop 
Griswold of the Eastern diocese, was appointed missionary at Jackson- 
ville. Arriving at his station on June 22 amid an outbreak of cholera, 
he found a general disposition to favour Episcopacy, and though the 
congregation were small, he found no reason for discouragement. 
In 1834 a parish was organized at Rushville and for a short time was 
under the care of the Rev. J. C. Richmond of New York. 

_In 1834 three missionaries were appointed to Illinois by the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society—the Rev. Isaac William 
Hallam to Chicago; the Rev. Henry Tullidge to Galena, and the Rev. 
James C. Richmond to Rushville and Beardstown. Later in the fall 
the Rev. Palmer Dyer was appointed to Peoria. In the winter of 
1834 there were five clergymen officiating in the state. 

On March 9, 1835, the primary convention was held, attended by 
three clergymen and laymen representing three parishes. After pro- 
longed discussion it was unanimously resolved that ‘“This Convention 
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do appoint the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D. D., a bishop in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, to the 
episcopate of Illinois; and that he be and hereby is invited to move 
into this diocese, and to assume episcopal jurisdiction in the same.” 
At that time Bishop Chase, who had abruptly resigned his jurisdiction 
in Ohio, was living at Gilead, Michigan, dividing his time between 
farming and missionary work. He was then fifty-nine years old. 
The bishop, regarding the call ‘‘as entirely providential,” accepted it, 
adding in his letter, “In accepting the appointment to the Episcopate 
of Illinois, I cannot refrain from mingling with a very deep sense I 
have of the honor they have done me, the melancholy reflection that 
the days of my strength and ability to bear the fatigues of planting 
churches in the new and pathless sections of our country, widely 
spread and illy provided with temporal comforts, are forever past. 
If, however, it be seen that my labors have not been in vain in the 
Lord, by their having left on my mind deeply imprinted, salutary 
lessons, and useful to my future spiritual charge; if by time and ex- 
perience the good God hath mercifully taught me to rely more faith- 
fully on His wisdom in discerning the spirits, whether they be of Him, 
and to make a better choice of instruments to promote His glory, and 
to implore more fervently and constantly the direction and assistance 
of the Holy Spirit in winning souls to Christ, by turning men from sin 
to holiness of life, the consoling truth may be yet verified, that God’s 
strength is made perfect in our weakness, and the Messiah’s kingdom 
is advanced even by the infirmities and frailties of his servants.’’* 

There was no precedent in the Church for the action of the 
diocese of Illinois and the matter received anxious consideration at 
the General Convention of 1835. A committee recognized that what 
had taken place was not in complete harmony with the Canons 
and Constitution, yet did not regard it as of sufficient importance 
“to invalidate the proceedings.’”’” The Convention therefore Re- 
solved, ‘“That the Church of Illinois, under the Episcopate of the Rt. 
Rev. Philander Chase, D. D., be, and hereby is, received and ac- 
knowledged as a diocese, in union with the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States.” 

It was the day of small things for the Church in Illinois. Jack- 
sonville had the only completed church building, though the church in 
Chicago was in process of erection. Four parishes had a combined 
list of 39 communicants, and there were just 58 Sunday School scholars. 
The parochial reports for 1835 show 23 baptisms, 13 confirmations, 
3 marriages and 5 burials. Nosalary was provided for the bishop, nor 
a home to shelter his family. The bishop reports that he found 

*Chase: Reminiscences, Vol. II, pgs. 217-8. 
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“only three or four clergymen, and two of them on the wing, with no 
permanent support to detain them.’’* 

The visit of Bishop Chase to England and the subsequent found- 
ing of Jubilee College, belongs to a later chapter of the Church in 
Illinois. 

During his absence Bishop Jackson Kemper made some visits 
to Illinois. He reported that at Rushville a wooden church, 26x40, 
was being erected; that Peoria was “flourishing,” and at Mount 
Pleasant there were enough Episcopalians to erect a place of worship. 
He added, ‘‘The prospects of the Church are yet good, so good that I 
could in six months locate most usefully sixty clergymen.”” In that 
year of 1836 the Rev. E. G. Gear was appointed missionary at Galena, 
and the Rev. Joseph L. Darrow missionary in Madison and St. Clair 
Counties. On January ist Bishop Kemper consecrated the church at 
Jacksonville, where there were fifteen communicants, and on February 
20th he organized the parish of St. Paul’s Alton. 


Extract from a letter from the Rev. I. W. Hallam, officiating at 
Chicago. 


Nov. 4, 1834. I have been delayed announcing to the 
Society my arrival at my station until I might have some 
additional information to give. We left New London on 
the 1st of September. The prevalence of the cholera in 
several places through which we must pass, induced us to 
remain a short time at Stonington, my native town. From 
thence we started on the 13th of September. After a weari- 
some journey, we arrived at Chicago the 12th of October, 
by the blessing of God, in a safe and sound condition. We 
had been anxiously expected and were warmly and _ hos- 
pitably received. 
The Rev. Palmer Dyert preceded me a few days. The 
services of the Church were performed for the first time in 
this district by him, the Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 
October 12, 1834. He left for Peona (Peoria) the day after 
I arrived, which place, I understand, he intends to make his 
field of Labour. I also saw the Rev. Mr. Selkrig,: at Niles, 
*Reminiscences, Vol. II, pg. 233. 
tThe Rev. Palmer Dyer was ordered Deacon by Bishop Brownell of Connecticut on 
June 6, 1822, and became missionary at Granville, Washington County, in the diocese 
of New York. Three years later he removed to Hartford, Connecticut to edit the ‘‘Epis- 
copal Watchman,” published in that city. In 1832 he was missionary at Syracuse, 
New York, and in 1834 went out to Illinois, where for a short time he was rector of St. 
Jude’s Church, Peoria. He was secretary of the first convention of the diocese of Illinois. 
He ew to have returned to the diocese of New York and in 1838 was missionary 
at Whitehall, Washington County. 
tThe Rev. James Selkrig was ordered Deacon by Bishop John Henry Hobart 
New York on September 10, 1829. In 1832 he was missionary at Pompey, ndago 
ounty, N. Y. In the fall of 1834 he was appointed missionary at Niles, Michigan. 
; =f the course of his missionary journeys he organized the first parish at Michigan City, 
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Michigan. I am informed that he is zealously engaged there 
in the common cause. He expressed a wish to become a 
missionary of our Society, and undoubtedly left home with 
that expectation. The Rev. Mr. Tullidge* arrived in 
Chicago last week. On Sunday, the 2nd instant, he preached 
in the afternoon in the Methodist Chapel, and at night in 
the Presbyterian meeting-house. He expects to leave on 
Thursday for Galena. May the Lord send us many more 
like him. My object in writing, is simply to inform you of 
my arrival, of the organization of a parish, and that a con- 
| venient place for our services has been provided, which we ex- 
| pect to occupy on Sunday next—on all these subjects, I shall 
send a regular account in my quarterly journal. For the 
present, the Committee may be assured, that they could 
not have sent a missionary to a place where his labours are 
more needed or the prospect of success more encouraging.” 
(Missionary Record, January, 1835.) 


From the Report of the Rev. Mr. Hallam, officiating at Chicago. 


“Dec. ist (1834). I left New London with my family, 
September 2 ..... On the way I preached once in Syracuse 
and twice in Detroit. By the divine blessing, we were 
brought in safety to the end of a long and wearisome journey 
on the 12th of October. The Rev. Palmer Dyer arrived in 
Chicago a few days previous. The services of our Church 
were first performed by him in this district of the country. 
He preached in the Presbyterian meeting-house, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the Presby- 
terian minister and the members of his Church, together with 
the communicants of our own, receiving the communion at 
his hands; and I gladly bear witness to the Christian liberality 
and kindness with which we have thus far been treated by 
‘all who name the name of Christ.’ 

Nov. 2nd a parish was duly organized by the name of 
St. James. 

Nov. 9th. We assembled together today, for the first 
time, as an Episcopal congregation, in a room generously 
offered by an individual for our use, and conveniently fitted 
up. I preached several Sundays subsequent to my arrival 
in the Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist meeting-houses. 
The forms of our Church were regularly observed, and the 
responses very generally made. Since we have been privi- 
leged to have a place of worship that we can call our own, 
the number attending on our services has been greater than 
I anticipated. I have not yet ascertained the number of 
those calling themselves Episcopalians, not deeming it pru- 
*The Rev. Henry Tullidge was ordered Deacon by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, o 


New York on June 29, 1834, and was immediately appointed missionary at Galena, Ill. 


Pa a ey ministry there, he returned to New York and became missionary at Seneca 
alls, N. Y. 
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dent to put the question quite yet. It cannot be less than 
a hundred, and may be a hundred and fifty. Neither have I 
as yet formed a Church, but I expect to do so on Sunday 
next. The number of communicants residing here, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, is fifteen. I have organized 
a Sunday School; the number of scholars is necessarily small. 
Our congregation is made up principally of young married per- 
sons and single gentlemen. Most of the children belonging 
to it are of too tender an age to be exposed to the rigours of 
the winter season. In the course of the next spring we shall 
be able to assemble a larger number. We are well supplied 
with books of instruction and reading, through the liberality 
of the Female Benevolent Society of St. James Church, New 
London. 

Nov. 12th. I left Chicago for having been invited 
to organize a parish there. This, however, was not thought 
expedient till next spring. Juliet is about forty miles from 
Chicago; it is laid out on the Des Plane river, near the route 
of the proposed canal. It is adjacent to the famous mound 
Juliet, which was discovered by the Sire Juliet and is minutely 
described by Schoolcraft in a late work. Juliet is a corrup- 
tion of the name of the mound, A town in this part of the 
country is a level plot of ground, judiciously selected and 
divided into lots, which are sold at public auction. It is not 
a little amusing as you ride round, to be informed that you are 
now in Washington street, now in Water street, and now in 
the public square, while nothing but a log school-house, a 
tavern, one or two stores, and a half dozen dwelling houses 
are scattered about in view. There is, however, some rea- 
son in this, for if you should visit the spot six months after- 
wards, you would probably find the number of dwellings 
doubled or trebled. Such Juliet nowis. But as it is situated 
in the center of a fertile, healthy, and well settled district, 
it must soon become a large and flourishing town. Within 
a circuit of twelve miles, there are over two hundred families. 
I found a few families decidedly attached to the Episcopal 
Church, and eight members of her communion; these all ex- 
pressed a willingness to support the services of our Church, 
and I doubt not would esteem it a privilege todo so. There 
are other families and some communicants of our Church 
whom I could not visit at this time. 

I hope to form a parish at Juliet next spring, and that by 
autumn the way ar tears been prepared for the constant 
services of some brother, who is ready to leave father and 
mother, brother and sister, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
Members of our Church who intend to locate in the northern 
part of this state will find healthy and fertile locations in the 
vicinity of Juliet. They would enjoy the occasional services 
of their own Church, and might assist in securing their per- 
manent establishment—a consideration not to be overlooked 
by any member of our communion. 
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16th, Sunday. Preached in the house of Dr. Bowen, to 
asmall congregation. Six communicants of our Church were 
present, to whom I would have gladly given the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper had circumstances permitted. 

22d. I returned to my home, well pleased with this 
introduction to the fatigues and pleasures of a country 
missionary’s life. The former are not few, the latter are 
peculiar; a holy feeling is experienced as the eye rests upon 
the humble dwelling, in search of which many a weary mile 
has been passed over, springing from the reflection that you 
are about to confer upon one, two or more of the same pro- 
fession and faith, the unexpected pleasure of meeting a mis- 
sionary of their own beloved Church. When you have en- 
tered the door and announced your message, the warm 
pressure and upturned eye assure you that you are welcome, 
and God is praised. 

I can assure the Society that they could not have sent a 
missionary to any place where his services are more needed, 
or may be more beneficial. Two years ago, this place was 
known only as a military post. It is now as large as any 
town in the state, containing about two thousand inhabitants. 
Its growth has been unprecedented even in the annals of 
western history,—and it is reasonably expected that its in- 
crease will be in the same proportion. The Presbyterians, 
Catholics, Methodists and Baptists, have congregations and 
places of worship. There is a respectable number of pro- 
fessing Episcopalians, and there are many who are not at- 
tached to any denomination. Our Church will receive a 
share of public support, and will, I trust, repay a hundred- 
fold. Lots have been given, upon which it is proposed to 
erect a church in the course of the next spring or summer. 
Seven hundred dollars have been subscribed for this object, 
which we shall be able to increase to a thousand or more; 
and then, with the addition of a few hundred dollars which 
we hope to receive from some of our eastern friends, we 
shall raise a church for the worship and to the glory of Al- 
mighty God.” (Missionary Record, February, 1835.) 


From the Report of the Rev. Mr. Hallam, officiating in Chicago. 


“March 5th, 1835. Since my last report, my time has 
been occupied in efforts to promote the welfare of the parish 
I had previously organized in this place, to which my labours 
in the winter have been necessarily confined. I have regu- 
larly preached twice on Sunday, and for some time past, have 
lectured every Wednesday evening. Morning prayer has 
been read on holy days, and the word of exhortation occa- 
sionally given. I have lately been invited to officiate once in 
three weeks in Fort Dearborn, and have done so once. From 
thirty to forty of the soldiers were present, some of whom 
gave heed to the word spoken. 
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Feb. 12th, at a parish meeting, it was resolved, ‘that i 
it is expedient to proceed to the erection of an Episcopal iM 
Church in lots donated by the Messrs. Kinsies for that ‘i 
purpose.’ We have since decided upon a brick building, a 
30 by 50 feet in size, expense estimated at three thousand 
dollars. Of this sum, we shall, I trust, be able to raise 
$1500; this, added to the value of the lots at the low estimate 
of $1000, will give the amount $2500. This, considering our 
numbers are few, the want of those local prejudices and . 
attachments, that assist very much in erecting churches in 
long settled communities, and the scarcity of money, will be 
creditable to the liberality and piety of the people. In order 
to meet the full expense of building our church, we must 
mortgage the lots, and ask the aid of those who are blessed : 
with more means and greater privileges. I hardly know how 
to ask the contributions of my Christian brethren, when the | 
cry for help ascends from so many quarters of this destitute 
land. Our claims are the same with others, or need perhaps 
as great. I am persuaded that the prosperity of our Zion, 
and the salvation of men, cannot be more effectually secured, . # 
than by meeting all requests of this kind, with prompt and 
liberal aid. An agency has not been thought expedient in 
our case. I have written to several of my clerical brethren, 
entreating their influence in our behalf, among their re- 
spective congregations. If these remarks meet the eye of any 
accustomed to contribute of their substance to the building 
up of Christ’s kingdom, a portion for our necessity will not 
be misplaced, and as the Lord liveth, will not go unre- 
warded. 

Permit me to call the attention of the Committee to the 
town of Juliet, of which mention was made in my first report. 
Some of its local advantages were there enumerated. Its 
importance is now increased; a bill for a canal connecting 
the waters of Lake Michigan and the river Illinois, having 
passed the Legislature during the last session. The route 
lies through Juliet, which must soon become equal to any 
of the large towns on the Erie Canal. By next autumn, it 
will present the appearance of a flourishing village, and the 
adjacent groves will have been well filled. A missionary of 
the Presbyterian society will commence his labours there 
soon; but there is room for all to do good. An unusual 
number of the inhabitants are Episcopalians. Lots are 
offered upon which to erect an Episcopal Church and a par- 
sonage. Why need we always be too late? Here is every : 
reasonable inducement for commencing missionary opera- i 
tions. I know the Committee will do all in their power a 
to prevent this convenient opportunity from slipping by 
unimproved. 

P.S. There were two mistakes in the printing my first 
report, owing to my bad handwriting. The town of Juliet ae 
takes its name from a celebrated mound in its vicinity. The He 
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name of the mound is a corruption of the name of its dis- 
coverer, the Sire Joliet.” 
(Missionary Record, June, 1835.) 


From the Report of the Rev. J. Hallam, officiating at Chicago. 


“June 2d. Our progress since my last report, though 
slow, has been steadily forward. I find that the missionary 
must be faithful in season and out of season, and then wait 
patiently on the Lord for the reward of his labour. The 
number of communicants remains the same; some having 
joined the Church, others having removed from the place. 
At the next communion two or three will be added. Our 
principal object now is the erection of a Church, the com- 
mencement of which is delayed for the want of materials 
and workmen. These deficiencies supplied, we shall pro- 
ceed. Once provided with a convenient place of worship, a 
respectable congregation will not be wanting. Our popula- 
tion is now rapidly increasing. All is bustle and excitement. 
Amid the general devotion to worldly business, religion and 
the Church are somewhat neglected; some say necessarily. 
I cannot but think otherwise. May 8th, the Right Rev. 
Philander Chase arrived in Chicago. The Sunday follow- 
ing, the Bishop preached and administered the communion 
in the Presbyterian meeting-house. In the afternoon, his 
nephew, the Rev. Mr. Chase, preached in the Methodist 
Chapel; in the evening the Bishop preached in the same 
place. 

12th. The Bishop left Chicago on a tour through the 
state. I have just received 100 Prayer-Books, a donation 
from the Auxiliary New-York Bible and Common Prayecr- 
Book Society, and 30,000 pages of Tracts, a donation from 
the New-York Protestant Episcopal Tract Society—to 
- divided between the stations at Chicago, Galena and 

eoria.”” 

(Missionary Record, August, 1835.) 


From the Report of the Rev. Mr. Hallam, officiating at Chicago. 


“Sept. 3 (1835). Since my last report of June Ist, I 
have married one couple, buried two adults, and baptized 
three infants. Four have been added to the communion— 
one removed. We have had a share of the many who this 
season have settled in Chicago. The large room we now 
occupy is usually well filled. Of every part of my duty I can 
speak encouragingly, excepting the Sunday School, which, 
~~ now somewhat more flourishing, is not what it ought 
to be. 

During the land sales in June, the ladies of St. James 
parish held a fair. The sales amounted to $1,431. The pro- 
ceeds will be appropriated to the purchase of an organ, 
lamp, &c. 
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I am happy to state, that the foundation of our church . 
is now commenced. By the blessing of God, the wall will 
be raised and the building enclosed this fall. Among the 
subscriptions to its erection, one is deserving of grateful 
notice, that of Wm. B. Ogden, agent for the proprietors of cer- 
tain property adjacent, who subscribed $1,000. 

July 8th, I left home to visit the village (for such it 
may now be called), of Juliet. Bishop Chase had a short ; 
time previous organized a parish there. I found the mem- k 
bers of the Church rejoicing that an appropriation had been i 
made towards the support of a missionary, and hoping soon ‘i 
to welcome one among them. I preached in Juliet twice on 
Sunday, 12th inst., and during my visit, twice more in 
the neighborhood. ‘The summer is ended,’ and I have not 
. heard of one decided offer for that promising field of 
labour. 

July 28th, I made an excursion about thirty miles N. W. 
from Chicago, where I knew of some settlers on Indian lands 
attached to our communion, and glad I was to find a few 
zealous and enlightened Connecticut Churchmen. The Sun- 
day previous they had met for lay reading and the forma- 
tion of a Sunday School, in which good beginning I exhorted 
them stedfastly to persevere. Within a short distance are 
six families of Episcopalians and five communicants, a num- 
ber more of which spirit will join them in the spring. And 
here may be commenced the next missionary station in this 
part of Illinois. Even now, while the lands are not owned, 
not even surveyed, the missionary will find it for his in- 
terest and usefulness to commence the work. This report 
closes the account of my proceedings as your missionary 
for one year. We shall need your fostering care yet an- i 
other. The missionary stipend and the contributions of { 
my people have fallen short of my expenses. Many things a 
have been left undone; but when I consider what has been id 
accomplished, I thank God for the institution of Missionary ; q 
Societies, and bless the providence which made me a mis- ; 4 
sionary.” 
(Missionary Record, November, 1835.) ‘i 


Statement by the Rev. Isaac W. Hallam (undated). 


“After worshipping for some time in a room where the 
parish was organized, we moved over to the South side and 
occupied Montgomery’s Auction Store. The walls were 
covered with prints of the town that was to be, and we used 
to go early in the morning and turn their faces to the wall 
so that the attention of the people might not be drawn to 
worldly business. There were very few chairs and most of ia 
the congregation used to sit on barrels and baskets while ‘ 
I preached from the auctioneer’s block where, during the F 
week, lots were sold for $5.00 apiece. Indians often came in 
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during the services; others looked in and more passed by the 
door. Subsequently, we worshipped in the Presbyterian 
meeting house which was on the common at the north end 
of the lot where the Sherman House now stands.” 
(Ninetieth anniversary of St. James Church, Chicago.) 


From the Rev. Isaac W. Hallam, Missionary to Chicago. 


“December 7, 1835. During the last quarter my labours 
have been confined to Chicago. I have buried six individuals 
and married two couples. Four persons have been added to 
the number of communicants. By the blessing of God, I may 
again report that my congregation continues to increase. 
On Sunday last there was a more numerous attendance on our 
services than ever before. 

Of several places where Missionaries of our Church 
might be immediately stationed, and where I know that 
now is the time to put in the sickle, I select Milwalky.* It 
is situated in the Ouisconsonf territory, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, and distant about 80 miles from Chicago. In the 
opinion of many judicious persons it will be very little in- 
ferior to the last named place. Twenty-five miles this 
side of Milwalky is Root River. The two might be united 
for the present in one station. I have been frequently re- 
quested by intelligent and influential men of both places to 
call the attention of the Committee to this subject, and to 
assure them of a readiness on the part of the people generally 
to support a Missionary of the Episcopal Church. They al- 
ways add, what your missionaries so often write, ‘Now is 
the time.’ It is not so much what these places now are, as 
what they will be in a short time, that makes it so important 
that they should be immediately occupied. Both Milwalky 
and Root River will have harbours, and where such is the case 
the increase of population is astonishingly great.’’t 

(Spirit of Missions, Vol. 1, pgs. 15-16.) 


The report of the Board of Missions for 1837 states that 
“Chicago has ceased to be a Missionary station. The labors 
of the Missionary at that place have been so highly blessed 
of God, and the parish has enjoyed such a measure of pros- 
perity as no longer to need the fostering care of the Church.’’§ 

The basement of the new St. James Church was used 
for services late in 1836. The church bell, the first in 
Chicago, was rung on Christmas Day, and the body of the 
church was occupied for the first time on March 26, 1837. 


* Milwaukee. 

tWisconsin. 

tBy action of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions, Milwalky and 
Root River, then in Michigan Territory, on Lake Michigan, were made missionary sta- 
tions on January 4, 1836, with a grant of $250 to each. 

§$Spirit of Missions, Vol. II, pg. 207. 
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Letter of Bishop Philander Chase. 


Monday night, 26th of June, 1837. 

“Yesterday was a blessed day in Chicago. Mild was the 
air and serene the sky. The moral state of things also 
seemed in unison with the natural world. 

“Was not this a blessing, inviting the mind of every 
Christian to pray for that peace which the Sun of righteous- 
ness and the Spirit of the Lord alone can give to the souls 
of men! 

The consecration of St. James Church, Chicago, took 
place precisely at half-past ten. The church was filled to 
overflowing even before the Bishop met the wardens and 
vestrymen at the door. A stillness and breathless silence, 
seldom witnessed in a crowded assembly, was observed at 
every step the procession advanced from the vestibule to the 
altar; and the solemnity of the divine service appointed for 
the occasion was, I have reason to believe, deeply felt by all. 
The Rev. Mr. Hallam read the morning prayer, and myself 
the ante-communion, and also the sermon. Never did I 
speak to a more attentive audience; and when the con- 
firmation of eleven well-prepared persons was performed, 
who all joined in the reception of the Holy Communion, the 
text of the discourse just preached seemed literally ful- 
filled, and all appeared ready to say with it, ‘The Lord is in 
this place. This is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.’ The whole number of the 
communicants now is about thirty belonging to St. James 
Church.” 

(Reminiscences of Bishop Chase, Vol. II, pgs. 388-9.) 
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GOD’S MERCY AND MAN’S MINISTRY 
By Reo. Edward William Peet, D. D. 


A sermon preached in St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1877—Fiftieth anniversary of the commencement of his ministry. 


(Typewritten from the original by Rev. F. P. Willes) 


“Seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
r. iv: 


N the year 1827 there were thirty-three persons admitted to the 
| ministry of our Protestant Episcopal Church. There were nine 
Bishops who received them to the Diaconate. I give the names 
of those most venerable and holy men as they stand in the record of 
our Church history. They were Bishops White, Hobart, Griswold, 
Moore, Chase, Kemp, Bowen, Brownell, Ravenscroft. Of the thirty- 
three Deacons on whom they laid Holy hands with prayer, but six 
now remain. They are as follows in the order of their admission: 
The Revs. Wm. K. Lewis, W. R. Whittingham, C. F. Jones, Samuel 
Fuller, Horatio Potter, and myself last. Of the Bishops of that year, 
1827, who ordained them not one remains. 

I fear, beloved, to trust myself to those cuilleet ties when we 
saw from Sunday to Sunday the face of the Primitive and faithful 
Shelton, the Father of St. John’s, who was often under my father’s 
roof and at his table, and he would give to us at such times as occasion 
admitted the words of kindness, gentleness and sacred truth. And 
there were venerable men constant attendants on his ministry. They 
were always at church. There was ever the venerable and venerated 
Ozias Burr. There was also my own father, the watchful and patient 
warden of St. John’s for a period of forty years. His love for the 
Church of God, for her teachings, her comforts and her heavenly 
hopes, amounted to nothing less than a passion. In the last days of 
his life, when weak and dying, no entreaty could keep him from his 
knees when we mingled our voices with his in humble devotion and 
prayer. Nor have I forgotten the names or features, familiar to my 
memory since days and years with them have passed away. May I 
repeat them? The heads of families are as follows: They were Burr, 
Brooks, Foote, Sherman, Sherwood, Allen, Hinman, Hyde, Nichols, 
Kirtland, Olmstead, Smith, Burritt, Benjamin, Hubbell, Norman, 
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Fayerweather, Canon, Prindle, Goodsell, Hoyt, Linus, Thompson, 
Minot, Young, Cook, Peabody, Parrot, Stratton, Walker, Roberts, 
Blakeman, Humphries, Curtis, Clifford, Botsford, Hawley and others 
with many sons and daughters. ‘They have passed away.” . . ‘ 

Fifty years ago today I was admitted to Deacon’s Orders hove 
in this parish of St. John’s. At my examination the night before, 
the Bishop* asked me what sermons I had. I gave him a list of them 
and he selected one on the text ‘‘Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth,” and directed me to preach it the next day in the after- 
noon, as a large confirmation was then expected. I had not told the 
good Bishop that the sermon was not entirely completed, but then it 
was too late. It was towards morning, amid the most intense mental 
excitement, that the discourse was imperfectly finished and I went 
to rest. The trial of its delivery the next day I shall never forget. 
It was in the midst of my relatives, in the place of my nativity and 
among the companions of my childhood and youth. The crowd was 
great, drawn together by two ordinations in the morning and the 
confirmations in the afternoon. I survived the trial and so the earthly 
record of my ministry had begun. While in the General Seminary in 
New York I had occasion to notice the frequency with which young 
men lingered when in orders in the midst of large cities, and resolved 
to accept the first call, whatever it might be. In a short time I re- 
ceived, from a clerical friend in Virginia, a letter with an invitation, 
as he expressed it, from the Ladies Missionary Society of Christ 
Church, Fredericksburg. I was wanted for an itinerant service on the 
Rappahannock and its tributaries and on the Potomac. There was 
nothing very definite in the summons, nor was anything said about 
support of salary in any direction, but it was the first shadow of a 
call and I resolved to obey it. I accordingly took leave of kindred 
and friends, stopped at Washington for a day or two, and thence 
went on to the field of my future labors. 

On the wharf of Alexandria I met the Rev. George Griswold, the 
youngest son of Bishop Griswold, and the Rev. George A. Smith. 
They both greeted me with marked kindness. Mr. Smith asked me 
to go (manuscript torn). 

It was a true home to which I was admitted. His parents entered 
fully into my feelings, and gave me advice suggested by their Chris- 
tian hearts, and their son gave me several letters, which had a marked 
and happy influence on my ministry in Virginia. 

On Saturday evening I reached the city of Fredericksburg. 
There I was kindly received by the Rev. Dr. McGuire, so well known 

*Bishop Thos. C. Brownell (Ct.). 
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in the whole church for his faithful and successful labors. He gave 
me his pulpit the next day both morning and afternoon. 

I discovered early that my arrival was entirely unexpected and 
what was to be done with me was a question which agitated the rector 
himself, and most of all the kind ladies whose accumulated savings 
were my whole reliance for support. Their whole treasury amounted 
to sixty dollars. I accidentally learned this fact as I passed the open 
door of the parlor in which they had met for consultation. I threw 
myself on the divine promise: ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him 
and He shall direct thy paths.”” A few days later I began a missionary 
tour in the adjoining county of Louisiana,* a region that has since 
become well known in the conflict of armies. A kind-hearted dweller 
on the Rappahannock placed me on his horse, putting the bridle and 
whip into my hands, and giving me his blessing. This was Mr. John 
Gray.f It was in this Christian family that I always found a cheer- 
ful welcome and a home. Mr. Gray was the uncle of that estimable 
lady, now alas departed, the wife of the present Bishop of New York. 

I also visited the counties of Prince William and Fauquier, after 
which the way was open by letters and messages from the laity and 
rector of Christ’s Church, Fredericksburg, to the very destitute 
parishes in the county of King George. There in God’s providence 
I found the field of my labors for the two following years. The par- 
ticulars of my first ride in that direction are indelibly impressed upon 
my memory. My pathway led down through what was then, and is 
to this day called the Northern Neck—the long strip of country bor- 
dered by the Rappahannock on the one side and the Potomac on the 
other and ending on the Chesapeake. 

My friends had told me where to leave the main road and take a 
bridle path through the trees. On reaching the point designated, I 
followed the directions and soon came to the building.{ One end of it 
was shaded by the branches of an immense oak and all the rest of the 
edifice was crowded by various trees. The doors were wide open, 
and the boughs of the cedars swept against the windows and brick 
walls. The desolation was complete. I alighted from my horse 
and entered the deserted sanctuary. The floor was of stone and the 
high antique pews were all standing as in past ages. I walked to 
the Chancel, which was at the east end, about eighty feet from the 
door, by which I entered (the reading desk and the pulpit were op- 
posite the side door in the center of the building). The massive walls 
of brick were perfect, as firm as when first erected, a century before. 


*Probably Spotsylvania or else Louisa. 


tOf Traveler’s Rest, in Stafford County, southeast of Fredericksburg. 
pLamb’s Creek Church, wh standing. 
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As I looked upward from the Chancel where I stood, I saw the blue 
sky from an opening in the roof and white clouds passing over. All 
within was as still as the grave. Now and then a loose shutter would 
grate on its hinges, and I could hear the sigh of the wind in the pine 
tops. I knelt down then and there and asked of God grace for every 
duty and help in duty where I then was, if it were His will. 

I resumed my journey with an oppressive sadness but with a 
resolved purpose not to give up until I knew the worst. In this 
central region through which my road lay there were very few dwell- 
ings. One could ride for hours and hardly see a house. The dwellings 
of the planters were mostly on the rich lands on the river banks. 
Towards evening I reached the house of Mr. Thomas Smith*, where 
I was glad to find I was expected. Mr. Smith was a good friend 
of the Episcopal Church and a lawyer with an extensive practice. 
He subsequently gave up his profession and entered the ministry. 
He died in Western Virginia after several years of active and success- 
ful labor. 

The second day after the hospitalities of Mr. Smith, I went across 
the country some twenty-five miles towards the home of Mr. Needham 
L. Washington, residing on the bluffs of the Potomac. I saw but 
one person on this ride, except occasionally a slave. The person I 
speak of came suddenly upon me at a sharp turn in the road. The 
meeting was so unexpected, and the eye of the rider was so sharp 
and searching that I failed to offer the usual courtesy of the travelers, 
and so we passed each other without speaking. I mention this inci- 
dent, for though it disturbed at the time, yet to that tall, fierce, 
worldly, violent man, God gave in due time a most humble, patient, 
Christian heart and made him the center of a sacred and widespread 
influence for the Church of Christ. I reached the home of Mr. 
Washington the same evening. 

There among relatives of our greatest and best citizen I found a 
home in every sense attractive. Mrs. Washington comprehended 
at once the mental trials incident to my new and peculiar position. 
She was mother and sister at the same time. In her piety, dignity, 
and sweetness of disposition, refinement and heavenly charity, she 
was a woman in her highest type, a Christian lady. She loved the 
Prayer Book and the Church with a touching, simple confidence in 
their teachings without a particle of bigotry. Those were calm, 
bright days which I occasionally spent there with her family. The 
spacious mansion, the garden falling in terraces nearly a hundred feet 
down to the rippled beach of the Potomac, the broad, vast bosom of 


*Canning, in King George, on the Rappahannock. 
tWindsor, in St. Paul’s Parish. 
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the river flecked often in winter with the snowy islands of swans and 
sea birds; the distant shores of Maryland, and all around us the groves 
of cedars and hemlock and burnished holly with its crimson berries, 
were the outward frame of this home of light and beauty. Alas, how 
changed today! All of that family in the sleep of death, the noble 
dwelling burned and its walls in heaps of ruin; brambles and nettles 
in the place of flowers and this dire change came long before the period 
of our national conflict. Verily what is man in his best estate? ‘‘What 
is our life?” “It is even as a vapor which continueth for a short 
time and then vanisheth away.” 

My first service was held in the Academy so-called. It was 
formerly St. Paul’s Church. After the Revolution the Legislature of 
Virginia passed an act to “resume,” as she termed it, all the Church 
lands in the State; in other words, to confiscate them for State pur- 
poses. She thus robbed the Church of property to the amount of 
$400,000.00. She did this on the plea that these lands were originally 
obtained by taxing the people. This was true in part, and only in 
part, for many of the glebes were given by individuals from pious 
and charitable motives. The act of resumption did not touch the 
churches, nor the church plate, nor the grave yards. In the case of 
St. Paul’s, King George County, the Church was held as an exception 
and turned into an academy. This sequestration in this and similar 
cases was by an act of the Legislature after a vote of the county. Of 
course the literary and academical scheme was abandoned, as was 
usual in the South with the great majority of such schemes. Such 
was the state of things when I reached the neighborhood. 

I found the ample church of a previous century cut up into rooms 
and chambers, and promising after a few years to be a ruinous wreck 
of stone. Such was my first field in its outward aspect. There was 
Hanover Parish, whose church in the woods I have described,* and 
St. Paul’s, twelve miles southeast, with no church at all. The first 
service was a crowded one in the audience room of the academy, for 
good notice had been given, and curiosity was aroused to see and hear 
“the young preacher from the north.” 

Only one service was possible, as most of the congregation had 
to ride from five to ten miles to get to church. The residence of Mr. 
Washington was five miles from the place of worship and we rode 
through a heavy snowstorm, though it was in Virginia and in the be- 
ginning of November. Almost every one came in carriages or on 
horseback and the rattling of carriage steps and the loud greetings of 
various parties struck me as something new. At the close of the 


_ *This is an error. It was Lamb’s Creek Church in Brunswick Parish. Hanover 
Parish covers the eastern end of King George and had no church building standing. 
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service I was favoured with a general introduction. My invitations 
to dinner I have never attempted to count, but it was not in my power 
to accept any, as I had to return home with my host. 

Perhaps a more unpromising and hopeless field of duty could 
hardly be conceived. The region into which I had entered was cele- 
brated all over Virginia for its habits of dissipation and reckless 
prodigality, and consequent insolvency, and as well for its Sabbath 
breaking and constant gatherings for drinking and excess; but in the 
hearts of a few women the pure flame of Christian Love burned with 
an unchanging light, and around them hope lingered awaiting the 
dawn of a better day. 

There was another very painful obstacle in my path. My host 
Mr. Washington was at deadly variance with a near neighbor and 
kinsman* in consequence of a disputed land boundary. The dis- 
agreement culminated in a personal combat, after the Southern code 
of morals, a year or more before. Mr. Washington, with some fine 
traits of character, was very unlike his distinguished relative. His 
temper was quick and he often acted from sudden and reckless im- 
pulses. 

Some weeks after this I received from Col. Stuart a cordial in- 
vitation to come and make his house my home, without fee or reward, 
and to accept the temporary use of a horse which he held at my dis- 
posal. This settled at once the question of the place and terms of 
my residence. A lawyer in the neighborhood said to me, “If you 
convert John Stuart you will convert the whole community.” I re- 
plied, “If God shall convert him.”’ I became a member of his family. 
My correspondence with his children and descendants continues to 
this hour. 

Some three months afterward, on Saturday evening, I left his 
house, at the suggestion of his wife, and repaired to the house of a 
friend near the church. He had been absent for several days, and she 
had received a note from him directing that a fire be kindled in a cer- 
tain room, which she perfectly understood as the precursor of a night 
of reckless gambling. I was soon on horseback and met my host and 
his friends as they were entering his plantation. He introduced me 
to his companions, and expressed his regret at my departure. That 
night his losses were very heavy and the playing continued till well 
into the Sabbath hours. I knew Mrs. Stuart, a true Christian lady, 
was that morning in tears. Can anyone conceive my despair? His 
aged mother had gone to her heavenly rest a year and a half before, 
and had said to her daughter-in-law not long before she died, ‘‘God 


*Col. John Stuart of Cedar Grove; his son was the Dr. Stuart to whom John Wilkes 
Booth applied to set his leg. 
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will arrest my son in His own good time and he will die in the faith 
of Christ.” Such was the mother’s prophetic faith. Could we hope 
for it? These details are of especial interest as illustrating God’s 
mercy with his humble ministry. Some weeks after these painful 
events, my parishioner of whom I have been speaking was attacked 
with a serious illness. I was absent at the convention of the Church 
in Petersburg, and hearing of his illness on my way home, I hastened, 
if it were possible, to reach him before his death. 

I was almost speechless at the change in his whole appearance. 
The florid cheek had given way to a strange, ghastly expression. A 
number of his relatives stood round his bed, and behind these were 
several of his own grey-headed slaves. I took his hand in mine. 
He said to me, “I have sent for you to give you my testimony.” And 
what do you think it was? Was it the love of Christ? He made no 
allusion to it whatever. In that dread hour he could see nothing but 
divine justice. It seemed to engross every other thought of earth and 
Heaven, of time and eternity. He said, “I have called you to give 
you this testimony, that if after all the communications God has 
made to the World, men will not repent, they shall be punished! 
That punishment, O how just.’’ Amid the tears and sobs of his family, 
both bond and free, we all knelt and implored the presence and for- 
giveness of our Saviour and Lord. He survived that night; he lived 
through the next day; he began to amend, and to my inexpressible 
joy, he asked me to administer to him the Holy Communion. He was 
an humble believer in Jesus. I was then only in Deacon’s Orders and 
could not give the sacrament, but directly across the Potomac, in 
Maryland, was the Rev. Charles Mann.* He still lives in Southern 
Virginia and is verging towards ninety years. A messenger was sent 
for him and he came without delay. We gathered around the couch 
of suffering and sorrow and with humble yet joyful hearts, partook of 
the bread of Life. May we not see, beloved, in all this the hand of 
God? How wonderful are His doings and His ways past finding out! 
What a change was wrought for me! How different then my relation 
to my generous host and his family. What had I not to hope for in 
his influence and active exertion. With returning health his first step 
was to meet his enemy, but then his friend. It was an entire re- 
conciliation and I often administered to both of them kneeling to- 
gether, the symbols of Christ’s enduring and forgiving love. 

The prediction of the lawyer was not literally verified, but there 
was some truth in it, a great change took place in the character and 
religious sentiments of the people, and there were numerous and 
valuable additions to the communion of the Church. The old church 

*Later was Rector of Ware Parish for forty years; died 1878. 
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in the woods of Hanover* Parish was entirely restored. I bought 
myself, at Fredericksburg, the shingles and lumber which were needed. 
They were landed on the bank of the Rappahannock, and had to be 
hauled to the church some distance from the landing place. I had 
by frequent visits to many plantations to secure the laborers in this 
work and I found it necessary by application to their masters to keep 
them in the line of duty. In this new employment I worked not a 
little with my own hand and joined some two thousand shingles and 
more, and the church received its roof. Little did I think that I was 
completing a shelter for bivouac and rest of our Northern soldiers, 
but so it was.t Many found refuge beneath what was in part the 
work of my own hands. In that woodland temple I was enabled to 
gather a Sunday School, and among the teachers the venerable and 
true-hearted John Taliaferro, of Hagley, so long called the Father of 
the House of Representatives. The sacramental days there are in- 
vested in my memory with a peculiar sweetness. The services there 
are still continued. 

The difficulties in regard to St. Paul’s Parish were more for- 
midable. Before we could repair the building we had to get posses- 
sion of it. It required an especial act of legislation. I went to Rich- 
mond one year with our petition. It was instantly scouted. We kad 
permitted the word Church to get in. We learned wisdom for the 
next year. We simply begged the repeal of the act respecting the 
school house. I stayed away myself. It passed in silence, and so the 
delighted parishioners took possession of the church of their fathers, 
and they worship in it to this day. 

Early in the beginning of 1830 I was invited to the rectorship of 
St. John’s Church, Richmond. My friends here at home were 
anxious that I should accept the call on the ground that in King George 
County I was ever on horseback, and my opportunities for reading 
and study were very limited, and that for two summers I had been 
prostrated for weeks with malarial fever. I had received Priest’s 
Orders from the hands of Bishop Moore in the very church to which 
I was invited. The Bishop himself urged my removal and I accepted 
the call. I believe there was general regret at my departure which 
was not long delayed. I broke with them the bread of life, and we 
separated with many tears. My salary at this day would be called 
the merest pittance—not quite $350.00—but I was living, as it were, 
at no expense. I gave the parish a very valuable horse as my con- 
tribution towards the restoration of St. Paul’s—a work which was 
successfully accomplished. The Church of St. John’s in Richmond 

* Brunswick. 
tT hey used it for a stable and destroyed the interior. 
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is the oldest in that city. It is of wood and was erected long before 
the era of the Revolution. It was occupied by the state convention, 
which assembled there to deliberate as to the duty of Virginia in that 
fearful crisis. There were uttered the words of that true Churchman 
and sound patriot, Patrick Henry, ““The next gale that sweeps from 
the north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms’”’; and 
those final words, ‘‘As for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

I look back to my brief ministry in Richmond with grief and joy :— 
with grief, first in the loss of loved and valuable members who were 
removed by death. The cholera in 1832 was frightful in its malignity 
and in the extent of its ravages. I was constantly with the bereaved, 
the dying, and the dead. The scarlet fever had also raged with deadly 
power. In several cases families were deprived of all their children. 
In these sad scenes it was my melancholy duty to be constantly en- 
gaged in bringing to the stricken hearts the consolations of religion. 
I recall the memory of their entire confidence in my imperfect ad- 
ministrations with deep emotions. 

I look back also on my ministry there with joy. Ties were there 
formed, which neither time nor distance nor fierce vicissitudes nor 
angry revolutions have been able to destroy. For while all the heads 
of families there I fear have without exception gone before to the 
eternal state, yet their children live and respond to the kind memories 
preserved in traditional recollections. There never was a kinder 
people and but for one reason I should have no grounds to justify my 
removal to the west in 1833. This was the existence of the dread 
system which gave its own prediction as early as in that day. I had 
been called on an early day to the parish of St. Paul, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and after a brief visit to that place I became convinced of my line of 
duty and went there in October, 1833. Some years before that period 
I was one of a little group of Sunday School boys in St. John’s. The 
wooden temple was, as you all know, very different from the chaste 
and beautiful edifice in which we worship here today. The Sunday 
School class was in the hands of a kind-hearted gentleman. Mrs. 
Charles Foote and a boy by the name of Burr were my companions. 
He is now the Rev. Erastus Burr, D. D. I had been in the city of 
Chillicothe some two or three years when Mr. Burr called to see me. 
He had suffered greatly from rheumatic tendency and had given one 
or two years in the milder climate of Mississippi. During that time 
he had not seen one of his family. He was preparing to rejoin them 
when he was requested to visit the city of Portsmouth on the Ohio, 
before going home. He descended to Sciota, saw the people and the 
church, and accepted the call to the rectorship. He was soon estab- 
lished with his family in the parish at Portsmouth. From that day 
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to this he has kept on the even tenor of his way. He sustains the 
reputation of being one of the most faithful and successful of our 
clergy. He still lives on the banks of the Ohio. He has lived to see 
his one church doubled. He is respected and beloved in his parishes 
and is constantly returned to the General Convention of the church 
by the Bishop, Clergy and Laity of the Diocese. 

I wrote to him three weeks since urging him to give us his presence 
here today. I had almost said his sacred presence, for I feel that this 
Sunday School boy of sixty-three years ago was not only of the earliest 
class of Sunday School scholars of any denomination in Bridgeport, 
but the first and best in his path of Christian duty from that day to 
this. He was the true child of the Church for which he lived and 
came more and more to love. He was, did I was was? He 7s in- 
telligent, wise, calm, gentle, upright, believing, just, generous and 
charitable. At the end of my first year in Chillicothe, Ohio, we had 
completed a substantial church of brick and stone with organ tower 
and bell. It was a rare parish in many respects. There was much of 
earnest piety and zeal, and a-high degree of culture and refinement. 
There I was fortunate in arranging an important social connection 
which to this day has only called for thankfulness and praise. In the 
course of eight years residence a sense of duty led me to return east- 
ward on account of the advanced age of my parents. On my return 
to New York some citizens of Rahway, where there was no church, 
waited on me and proposed to me to begin work at that place. 

I remained there twelve years. For a long time my beloved 
parents gave me an annual visit, which seemed to give as much 
pleasure to my parishioners as to myself and family. Their visits 
were always regulated by the return of the day appointed for Holy 
Communion, and so we gathered with our temporal blessings the 
strengthened faith ‘‘that lives beyond the tomb.” 

I closed my father’s eyes on February the seventh, 1850. About 
that time the Board of Missions communicated with me and urged me 
to consider the very important work in the missionary field. I ac- 
cordingly went out afterward and visited Illinois and lowa and very 
soon became convinced that my duty did not admit of discussion or 
doubt. I resigned my parish and went out in the month of March, 
1855, to the new seat of government at Des Moines. 

I took leave, however, most reluctantly of my beloved and ven- 
erated mother. I had never seen her weep before as she wept then. 
She was just completing her ninety-first year. Some weeks later I 
descended the valley of the Des Moines in Iowa and spent the Sun- 
day in Oscaloosa, where I organized a new parish. 

On my return up the valley the crowd of land hunters on and 
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in the stage was so great that I had to climb to the top of it. The 
night was intensely cold and yet in the excess of my fatigue I fell 
asleep on the mail bags. These were handed down to the Postmaster 
on reaching Des Moines and I repaired to my lodgings, which were 
near at hand. In a few minutes several letters were placed in my 
hands, as they had just come in. Several of them conveyed the sad 
intelligence of my dear mother’s departure to the world of changeless 
peace and love. In that cold and dreary night I had slept soundly 
on the mail bags in blessed ignorance of their unknown contents. 
The trials of a frontier life were in those days often very great and un- 
avoidable. I had my share of them, but with the unbroken health 
of my family and our ever brightening hope of life as it was, I was 
thankful for the countless mercies and blessings continually bestowed. 

Early in the next year | received an earnest request from the 
head of the Diocese, the ever beloved and ever lamented Bishop Lee, 
to go on a visit to Nebraska. There had reached him a Macedonian 
cry. When I made the journey to Omaha there were no railways in 
Iowa and under the rains of April almost no roads. In the journey of 
one hundred and forty miles the horses took fright in the night and 
ran away with the stage, which was full of passengers, but the mad- 
dened animals took to a kindly morass in the Prairie and we escaped 
serious injury. 

On my return from Omaha to Des Moines another quartet of 
horses gave fresh variety and danger to our experiences of travel. 
These took fright in broad day at the top of a road leading down a 
very steep descent into a narrow gorge made by a small stream over 
which was a bridge. I was alone in the stage and before the greatest 
speed was reached I sprang out of the coach, grazing an oak tree at a 
fearful risk of life and landed safely in a copse of hazel. The team 
and stage flew swiftly down the gorge and over the bridge; the stage 
made a complete upset, the driver was thrown off, while the horses 
with the pole and forward wheels of the carriage became entangled 
amid the trees. As the driver heard no sound of distress, he gave 
me up as dead, not knowing of my escape. My arrival soon after 
out of the bushes brought a word of thankfulness to his lips and color 
to his pallid cheeks. 

Trials on the frontier were many and varied. I was returning 
from Omaha to Council Bluffs and we met a stage coach going west. 
I was hailed by one of the passengers. I answered, ‘Here I am.” 
He replied, “An accident at home.’’ I was speechless. My first 
and only thought was of my dear children. I had left the Des Moines 
River in full flood, and one or more drowned boys was my first fear. 
The traveler again spoke, ‘‘Your house has fallen down.” ‘No lives 
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lost.” The preservation of my family was by miracle. The end of 
my house fell with « frightful crash. Had my younger son slept an- 
other five minutes his death would have been instantaneous. 

Of course on the frontiers nothing was done and nothing arranged 
to be done. Nota church building was visible north or west. There 
were no rooms, school rooms or otherwise. We had an occasional 
chamber in a hotel, or a shade-tree in mild weather made a possible 
expedient to what was so much needed and required to be done. In 
the Autumn of 1859 I was a delegate to the General Convention of 
our Church in the city of Richmond. I was most happy to be once 
more among the children of many friends who had departed and of the 
few that remained. 

While the General Convention was then in session I was told 
that the House of Bishops were trying to elect a Bishop for the Terri- 
tory in the West. I had not the slightest idea who was to be selected. 
In fact I had heard nothing of any candidates whatever. The next 
day I was informed that the Bishops were casting votes for myself, 
and said to every one who approached me on the subject that Dr. 
Talbot was my junior for fifteen years and therefore he was much 
better suited than I could possibly be for the heavy burdens he would 
have to bear. Indeed the thought of such responsibility and toil and 
fatigue gave me most painful apprehensions. Dr. Talbot was elected 
to the sacred office, to my great satisfaction and joy. My return to 
the East some seven years later was mainly owing to the seeming 
cruelty of separating a mother from her child. We were accordingly 
located within reach of those so near to us, in the thriving town of 
Holyoke, Mass. I found a church there under the pressure of heavy 
pecuniary obligations to the amount of nine or ten thousand dollars. 
In a year or less the church building was fitted for public worship 
and in due course of events the debt was carefully and honorably paid. 
The unhesitating course pursued by the good people of Holyoke 
towards me has secured my approbation and filled me with sincere 
affection and respect. They know that I was on the very verge of 
threescore years and ten, and yet my years were not regarded as a 
fatal obstacle to my settlement among them. I pray for the blessing 
of God upon them, now and in all the years to come. Let me give 
a word in conclusion. 

I am aware that the quickness of our affections and the force of 
human sympathies are thought to diminish with advanced years. 
It may be so in general but perhaps not always. In no field of my 
past labors am I conscious of a livelier interest than I feel in your 
midst today. So between us a living tie exists. I may say with 
truth that I have you all in my heart and if I do not live in yours I 
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may at least intreat that you find me in your earnest prayers. Neither 
youthful ardor nor varied experience, neither the fervor of life’s morn- 
ing, nor the wisdom of age, will avail anything except the love of 
God. 
“Without which nothing is strong, nothing is Holy.”” What is so 
sacred, so holy, so pure as the work of a spiritual teacher—a heavenly 
guide? I am often amazed to this day that I should have dared to 
assume it. Is any man strong enough to bear its burdens? Is any 
man wise enough to teach its doctrines? Is any man pure enough to 
teach its doctrines? Is any man pure enough to impart its consola- 
tions? Is any man holy enough to bestow its peace? ‘Who is 
sufficient for these things?’ 
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LETTER OF THE REV. ABRAHAM JARVIS OF CON- 
S sO 
nly NECTICUT TO REV. MR. SAMUEL PETERS, 
1 to LOYALIST REFUGEE IN LONDON 
any 
= (From the Jarvis Papers) 
) is T following important letter was written by Abraham Jarvis 
of Middletown, Connecticut, (later Bishop of the diocese) to 


the Reverend Doctor Samuel Peters, then a loyalist refugee in 
London. It deals with the canonical difficulties standing in the way 
of Dr. Peters’ consecration as Bishop of Vermont, and there is added 
an account of-the sudden death of Bishop Samuel Seabury. 


Middletown, April 4, 1796. d 
Rev*. & dear Sir— 

Your last favor of Octt. 1, 1795, I have had by me for a ; 
considerable time. I could without loss of time, have given ‘ 
you my Sentiments of the Cannon referred to in your letter, ? 
as it may respect you. I thought it might render what I 
should say the more satisfactory, if I took the opinion of 
others. I accordingly wrote to Bishop Seabury and wished 
his Sentiments, that my answer to you might contain_his, 
and what you might understand to be the general Senti- 
ments of the clergy in Connecticut. 

But alass! on the same week I wrote, he ended all his 
mortal cares, and painful labours. On thursday evening 
February twenty fifth he suddenly expired. To all ap- 
pearance perfectly well, he walked with his Daughter Maria 
to Mr. Roswell Saltonstall’s, when there complained of an 
extreme pain in his stomach or breast, and expired with (in) 
forty minutes after he entered the house. By his death we 
have suffered a loss to our church, perhaps irreparable. He 
was justly considered as a man of singular abilities, uni- 
versally admired in the pulpit, his method of delivery was 
grave and commanding, his discourses, by the best Judges, 
were esteemed uncommonly solid, clear, and instructing. 
As a Bishop he conducted with great prudence, filled his office 
with dignity, and lived in perfect harmony with the clergy. 
Such qualities and behaviour failed not closely to attach 
the clergy to him, and to secure the reverance and Affection 
of the church at large throughout his diocese. What effect 
his death will have upon our church, what will be done, time 
must reveal. Bishop Seabury was a man who thought and 
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spoke for himself, what he spoke he thought. You may be 
sure when he said, lie knew of no obstacle to your being con- 
secrated in America, he fully believed there was none. By 
being personally known, I conceive the cannon means, such 
full information of the character and reputation of the person, 
as enables those who subscribe the Testimonial, to do it with 
integrity & confidence, that he is qualified and fit for the 
office for which he is recommended. Residence is not men- 
tioned, therefore not required as a condition. Your con- 
tinued communications & correspondence with your friends 
and Brethren in these parts, will not admit the words, “for 
the three years last past,” to be made use of against you. 
To a number of the Clergy, and more of the Laity still living 
you are personally known, in the most comprehensive sense 
the word is ordinarily used. Asa native and citizen you hold 
property in this State, and may, when ever you please return 
and occupy it. 

You cannot therefore be considered as a foreigner. 

Mr. Jay must have formed his opinion of the cannons 
and general convention from some Reporter, not from his 
own reading. This, I think, any one may see who will read 
what, I ever thought, is absurdly called the constitution of the 
protestant episcopal Church etc. In that instrument the 
church is considered by States. No State can be repre- 
sented, nor have a voice in the general convention without 
having acceeded to and subscribed that instrument. Actual 
subscription then limits the convention, and determines how 
far it is general; it also determines what Churches are bound 
by the cannons. I know not that the Bishops are laid under 
any restraint in respect of their consecrating a Bishop for a 
State not in the union. They being at liberty to act dis- 
cretionary in that case, all that they could be obliged to, or 
could properly require, would be that the Testimonials should 
be in manner and form, as prescribed by the cannon. 

What you relate of Bishop Provost and Dr. Beach, I 
heard something of the last June at New York from Dr. 
Leaming; I mentioned it to Dr. Beach, he said he knew of no 
such cannon (None, I suppose that would admit of such a 
sense, or that was so worded) he then assured me that he 
had never written a syllable to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury upon any such Business, and did not believe Bishop 
Provost had; and further that he had never conversed with 
the Bishop about you. I only replied that something of 
that tenor must have appeared there from somebody, or 
you would not have written in that manner, and expressed 
my surprise. At that time I inquired of your Son Bordsey 
who told me he did not think a Letter would find you in 
London, as he supposed, if you was not on your passage to 
America then, you would be soon. 

What you speak of as having passed at Lambeth, I am 
to suppose was not hearsay. But I observe you name Dr. 
Jewet for your author as to many things you say of Dr. 
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Beach. That Gentleman left America with a mind very un- 
friendly to Dr. Beach. How far personal resentments may 
have carried him, and what allowances are to be made in re- 
spect of what is said under those circumstances, I leave with 
you to judge. 

I take leave to observe that in the latter part of your 
letter there are some expressions, for the meaning of which, 
considered as yours, I am at a loss; viz. ‘“‘Episcopacy in 
new-england against the hierarchy in the south.” By the 
the former do you mean the nonsense of presbyterian episco- 
pacy in opposition to the true episcopal hierarchy? If not 
why the distinction between episcopacy and hierarchy? Do 
you not know that the convention at Philadelphia in 1789, 
declared unequivocally their belief in the validity of the 
connecticut episcopate, and formed the union of the east- 
ern and southern Church upon one episcopate—Episcopacy 
is an hierarchy. You mention Dr. Styles,—has he, since he 
made his exit from hence, made you a visit, and converted 
you to the faith of episcopacy without an hierarchy? Even 
Stvles, if he is suffered to converse with the renowned Fathers 
of the church I trust, e’er this knows better. As little to 
my understanding do you speak, in saying—when you 
adopt an hierarchy farewell episcopacy, and welcome to 
monarchy and popery, the twin Sisters, etc. What could 
Dr. Styles have said more? Whither are you got, into what 
are you transformed?—a sour republican and presbyterian? 
Monarchy and popery are not twin Sisters, nor yet twin 
Brothers, for the one is certainly much older than the other. 
Let popery be a bantling of Pandora’s Box—Yet I cannot 
think the King of Salem, and priest of the most high God 
was ever in such a Box. While I remember so ancient a 
monument of monarchy and priesthood, and consider that 
his antitype, the captain of our Salvation is also a Monarch 
and high-priest, and that he acknowledg’d the authority of 
both pilate and Caesar to be from heaven, I cannot feel my- 
self disposed to think so hatefully, or speak so reproach- 
fully of either of those dignitaries, lest I should rail against 


If you covet no acquaintance with an hierarchy, why 
have you ever thought of being a Bishop? There are those 
among us, who think vou have not had the generous treat- 
ment they wish you to have met with, but you will allow me 
to say I am sorry to find that disappointment, and your Ideas 
of maletreatment, should cloud your mind with so dark and 
violent a resentment as to cause a language to fall from your 
pen, which may be grateful to dissenters and infidels, but to 
the real friends of episcopacy and the church, can give no 
pleasure. 

I thank Dr. Mosely for his friendly remembrance of me, 
and beg you to give him my compliments and hearty good 
wishes. Mrs. Jarvis requests your acceptance of her most 
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friendly compliments, and wishes to see you once more at 
our little old parsonage in Middletown. Whether we shall 
ever enjoy that pleasure, God knoweth. However you may 
determin, and God may order, the same friendly Sentiments 
and benevolent wishes I have ever entertained toward you, 
will abide with me. In confidence that you will not doubt 
this, I trust you will continue to believe me, tho’ unavailing, 
your real friend and Brother. 


Addressed— 
The Revd. Dr. Samuel Peters 
No, 53 Westsmithfield 
London 


Abraham Jarvis. 
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Adams, Rt. Rev. Dr., Letter of resignation. 

Altar Service, in sheets. 

Altar Service Book, in red Morocco. 

Altar Service Book of the Church of England, 1710. 
Altar Service Book inclosed in box. 

America, Petition to have name inserted in Hymnal. 
American Chapels on the Continent, Reports of. 
American Chapel in Paris, Consecration of. 
American Bishops, Consecration of, to Canterbury. 
Anti-Vivisection, Memorial in regard to. 

Arkansas, Ceding northern portion of. 

Army and Navy, Committee on. 

Asheville, Constitution and Canons of. 

Auchmuty, Rev. Dr. Samuel, Mss. sermon. 


Bacon, T. S., Jn re: Inspiration of the Bible. 

Bailey, Rev. William, Old Letters of, 1777-1802. 

Bass, Rt. Rev. Edward, Testimonials (in folio). 

Bible, Baskerville’s (two volumes). 

Bible, House of Deputies use, red Morocco. 

Bible, Cambridge edition. 

Bible, Copy of Standard. 

Bible, English (1611) encased in ebony box. 

Bible, Literatim Reprint of English Bible (1611). 

Bible, Marginal Readings, Report 1901. 

Bible, Standard Copy of the Great Bible, 1538. 

Bible, The Bishop’s Version with Apocrypha, first edition. 

Bishops, Consecration of American Bishops. 

Bishops, Consecration and Translations. 

Bishops, Consecrated from 1916-1919. 

Bishops-Elect, Testimonials, a package of. 

Bishops, English Successors from 330 A. D. to 1900. 

Bishops, Letters of Consecration, No. 1 to 259. 

Bishops, Letters of Consecration, No. 260-283. 

Bishops of Church of England, Consecrations. 

Bishops, Testimonials, in filing boxes. 

Bishops, House of: 
Messages from 1871, 1874, 1877, 1880, 1883, 1886, 1892, 1895, in bound volumes. 
Original Minutes, 1871, 1878, 1884, 1887, 1888 to 1902. 
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Original Minutes, 1901, and Special Sessions, 1899, 1900, in bound volume. 
Original Minutes, 1907, and Special Session, 1905, in bound volume. 
Original Minutes, 1904, and Special Session, 1902, in bound volume. 
Manuscript Journal, 1804. 

Bishops, Trial of (private). 

Book Annex, 1883-1885. 

Bowen, Nathaniel, Bishop of South Carolina, Testimonials. 

Boxford Church History. 

Brazil, The Proposed Concordat. 
Memorial from. 
Report of Bishop Peterkin. 
Church, Papers in regard to. 

Burgess’ Mss. Catalogue of Deacons, 1785-1858. 

Burgess’ List of Deacons (printed), 1785-1858. 


C 


California, Memorial from Dioeese, 1874. 
Canons of 1808, printed. 

Canons, Proposed amendment to Canon 53. 
Canons, Revision of, 1904. 

Canon No. 19, Papers in re. 

Canada, Notification of Consecration of Bishops. 

Greetings from the Church in. 

Canterbury, Archbishop, Appeal in behalf of Armenians. 

Notifieation of Consecrations. 

Letter from. 

Presence at Boston. 

Notification of Consecrations. 

Letter in re Third Jubilee S. P. G. 
Candidates for Holy Orders, Paper on decrease of- 
Chase, Rev. Philander, Letters. 

Chase, Rt. Rev. Dr., Register of Consecrations- 
Central America, Transfer of, papers in re. 

China, Anglican Communion in. 

China and Corea, Clergy and Laity, Condition of- 
China and Japan Papers. 

China, Missionary work in. 

Church Temperance Society, Report of. 

Church Unity Society, Report of (1886). 

Church Club of New York, Memorial in re Philippines. 
Church School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 

Chinese Exclusion Act, Paper in re. 

Christian Education, Report in. 

Chaplains, Papers in regard to. 

Chronicles of Convocation in 32 volumes. 

Church of England and Church of Sweden, Report, 1931- 
Church, General, Hawks’, 1689-1763. 

Clark, Bishop, Report of. 

Clergy, Lists (Biographical), 1884-1885. 

List, with ordinations, etc. 

List, 1884-1886. 

Colored People, Memorial from Church Workers. 
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Colorado, Constitution and Canons. 

Colorado, Shepherd’s Crook. 

Confederate States, Journals of, 1865. 

Connecticut, Hawks’ Mss., 1706-1781. 

Connecticut, Chronological Events, 1706-1781. 

Constitution, Amendments to, 1901. 

Constitutions and Canons, 1892. 

Consecration of Bishops, Letters of Consecrations. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, photograph. 

Credentials of Deputies. 

Crapsey, Rev. Algeron S., Documents and papers in re trial of. 

Convocation of the Church of England, Memorial to the Bishops and Clergy of the 
P. E. Church. 

Cummins, Rt. Rev. George D., Bishop of Kentucky, Trial of. 


D 

Dallas, Setting aside the District of. 
Danish Church and Clergy, 1826. 
Deacons Ordained, List of: Bishop Burgess. 

Downing. 

Duncan. 
Dehon, Theodore, Bishop of South Carolina (Testimonials). 
Delaware, Colonial History by Bishop Perry. 
Delaware, Hawks’ Manuscript, 1706-1782. 
Doane, Geo. W., Bishop of New Jersey (Testimonials). 
Documentary History of the P. E. Church in Connecticut. 
Domestic and Foreign Mission Society Appeal, 1838. 


E 
East Carolina, Petition and Memorial. 
Eastern Diocese, Journals of. 
Eastern Church Association, Memorial from. 
Ecclesiastical Record of State of New York, 6 volumes. 
Editio Princeps of Service, January 30, 1661. 
Eighth Department, Memorial from. 
F 
Florence, The Church in (Italy). 
Florida, Transcripts of. 
Fogg Letters, and sermon preached in 1769. 
Foreign Chapels, Report on. 
Forrester, Rev. Henry, Action in re death of. 
Fowler, Andrew, Biographical sketch of Clergy, in 3 volumes. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, Petition to. 
French Republic, Petition to in re Armenians. 
Funsten, Rt. Rev. Dr., Letter of acceptance of election. 
G 
Galleher, Rt. Rev. J. N., Consecration of. 
Georgia and Florida, Hawks’ Mss., 1737-1766. 
General Convention, 1871 and 1874. 
1892 (package). 
1910, Order of service. 
1910, Reports, etc. 
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1913, Officers and Members. 
1916, Arrangements for. 
General Convention and Action of the States, 1784-1786. 
General Convention Journals, 1785-1814. 
Journals, 1785-1910, 22 volumes. 
Journals, bound copy of original editions, 1785-1814, collected by Bishop White, 
of Pennsylvania. 
Journals, Set of. 
Journals, Sec. Ho. of Deputies. 
Liturgical, 1886-1889. 
General Theological Seminary, Proceedings of Associates. 
Catalogue of Officers and students. 
Plan of seminary building. 
Griswold, Rt. Rev. Dr., Sermon by, 1818. 
Address at Convocation, 1825. 


H 

Haiti, Papers in re. 

Facts in regard to. 
Documents in re. 

Hankow, Constitution and Canons of. 
Division of. 

Hart, Rev. Dr., Index of Journals received. 
Miscellaneous letters to. 

Miscellaneous letters. 

Hawks, Transcripts, Manuscripts. 
Miscellaneous manuscripts. 

A folio of miscellaneous letters, 1830. 
Letters to. 

Historical Club Facsimiles. 

Herzog, Rt. Rev., Official greetings, etc. 

Hobart, Rt. Rev. Dr., Letters to (in paper box). 
Correspondence (6 volumes). 
Correspondence (package of letters). 
Correspondence, 1802-1830. 
Correspondence for Volume VII. 

Home and Abroad, 1870-1876. 

Honolulu, Memorial from, 1901. 
Conference with. 

Report to Confer with. 
Miscellaneous papers. 

Hopkins, John Henry, Letters from. 

Rt. Rev. Dr., Letters. 
Rt. Rev., Testimonials. 

House of Bishops, Journal, 1868, manuscript index. 
Printed minutes and special, 1875-1876. 
Journal Manuscript index, 1880. 
Journals, 1892, session 1890-1891. 
Journals, 1895, special 1893-94. 
Journals, special 1898; 1896. 

Journals, 1899-1900; 1901. 
Journals, 1905, 1907. 
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Hope, Rev. Dr. Robert, in affairs in Liberia. 
Howe, Rt. Rev. Dr., Resignation of. 
Hutchins, Rev. Dr., and the Bishop of Maryland. 


I 
Thite Inglis, Rt. Rev. Dr., Manuscripts. 

P Indians, Clergy of South Dakota, Petition. 
Indiana, Petition for change of name. 
Indiana, Typewritten journal of diocese, 1854. 
Isle of Pines included in Cuba. 

Institution, Office of, ministers into parishes. 
Ives, Levi 8., Testimonials (in folio). 
J 


Jackson, Rev. Joseph, Letters from. 
Journals: 
Of the Diocese of New York (17 volumes). 
Of the Diocese of Western New York. 
Of the General Convention (25 volumes). 
Of the Dioceses and Districts. 
K 
Kearney, Rt. Rev. Bishop of, Resignation. 
Kemp, Rt. Rev. James, Bishop of Maryland, Testimonials. 
Kentucky, Memorial from the Diocese. 
Memorial in re Division of. 
Knight, Rt. Rev., and Archdeacon Bryan. 
Kozlowski, Bishop, Petition of. 
Kyoto, Testimonials of Bishop Tucker. 


L 

Lambeth Conference, Papers in re. 
Laud, Archbishop, Picture of. 
Law and Loyalty, by Bishop H. C. Potter (1 volume). 
Lawrence, Bishop, and Western Massachusetts. 

Bishop and Pastoral Letter. 
Leonard, Rt. Rev. Dr., Notice of Consecration. 
Lessons, Table of Revision. 
Liberia, First General Council (1863). 

Annual Report of. 
Litchfield, The Bishop of, Sermon. 
Lowndes, Rev. Dr., and the Archives, a package. 


M 
Maine, Transcripts of. 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, Hawks’ Transcripts. 
Maryland, Bishop Perry’s Colonial History. 
Chronological Events, 1694-1792. 
Chronological Events, 1633-1816. 
Massachusetts, Hawks’ Mms. (2 volumes), 1688-1784. 
Bishop Perry’s Colonial History. 
Marriage, Two Memorials in re. 
Marginal Readings, Report on. 
Memoranda of Ministers in England and the United States Conforming with the 
P. E. Church, 1883-1896 (in folio). 
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Memorials, Committee on, Report of. 
Mcllvaine, Rt. Rev. C. P., Testimonials (in folio). 
Mexico, Council papers in re affairs in. 

Resignation of Bishops-elect. 

Bishops giving and refusing consents. 

Church and Covenant. 

Documents and papers in re affairs of 1886. 
Minnesota, Memorial on Division. 
Missionary Conference, 1900. 
Missionary Jurisdictions, Report on. 
Montgomery, Rev. H. H., Sermon of. 
Moore, Richard C., Bishop of Virginia, Testimonials. 
Moore, Benjamin, Bishop of New York, Testimonials. 
Morrison, Bishop, and Resolution in re Missionary Bishops. 
Muhlenburg, Rev. Dr., Letters from. 


Naval Chaplains, Memorial to Congress. 

Nebraska, Triennial Report of Bishop of. 

New Dioceses, Report of Committee on. 

New Jersey, Hawks’ Mms. 

New Mexico, Memorial from the District. 

North Carolina, Hawks’ Manuscript. 
Chronological Events. 

New York, Chronological Events, 1695-1727; 1728-1782. 
Diocesan Journals from 1785. 

Hawks’ Manuscript (2 volumes), 1699-1782. 
Society Library, History of. 

North Dakota, Paper in re Missionary Bishops. 
Clergy commending their Bishop. 
Resignation of Bishop. 

Triennial Report. 
Northern Michigan, Memorial from. 
Northern Texas, Triennial Report. 


Offices proposed for occasional services. 
Olympia, Memorial from the district of. 
Admitted as a Diocese. 
Oklahoma, Admitted to division of. 
Onderdonk, Benj. T., Testimonials (in folio). 
Oregon, Ceding Eastern Oregon as a district. 
Consent of parishes in re division. 
Otey, James Henry, Bishop of Tennessee, Testimonials. 


P 
Pageant, of the Church, 1916. 
Parliamentary Digest of Rules, House of Bishops. 
Panama, Papers in regard to. 
Parker, Archbishop, picture of. 
Miscellaneous Letters from. 
Rev. Dr., of Boston, Letters to. 
Pastoral Letters from Bishop White, Bishop Griswold, Bishop Chase (in 3 volumes). 
From the House of Bishops. 
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From the Bishops of New York. 
From 1803-1884. 
From 1883-1889. 
In one volume, 1808-1898. 
Pennsylvania, Colonial History, Perry. 
Chronological Events, 1680-1772. 
Hawks’ Manuscripts (2 volumes), 1680-1772. 
The Mother of Bishops. 
Perry, Wm. Stevens, Historical Collection. 
Peters’ Manuscripts in 17 folio volumes. 
Pittsburgh, Action of State and the General Convention. 
Report on Division of. 
Philippines, Independent Church of. 
Platte and Laramie, Papers in re. 
Prayer Book, Appendix, adopted in 1886. 
Altar Service Book, red Morocco. 
Bohemian language. 
Church of England, 1616, 1620, 1634, 1660. 
Copy of Revision by a layman. 
Church of England, 1662, 1710, 1867, 1880, 1885. 
Church of England, Edward VI, 1549 and 1552. 
Church of England, Elizabeth, 1559. 
Church of England, James I, 1604. 
Church of England, Charles I, 1637. 
Church of England, Victoria, 1884. 
Original Standard (sheets). 
Fifty copies of Title Page. 
Report on the Standard, 1892. 
Report of Joint Commission, 1913. 
Rare and valuable editions. 
Title pages with certificates. 
Illustrated, white vellum, 3 volumes. 
Report on Standard, 1892. 
Standard, 1844. 
Standard, 1892 (in ebony box). 
Rare and valuable 13 copies. 
Revision, 1886, 1889, 1892 (tin box). 
P. P. E. Missionary Society Appeal. 
Presbyterian Synod Greetings to General Convention. 
Promitive Episcopal Church, so-called, Minutes. 
Presiding Bishop, Report of, 1859. 
Presiding Bishop, Report (Lee). 
Provoost, Rt. Rev. Samuel, Manuscript sermon preached 1795. 
Psalms in Meter, 1834. 
Psalter, for the Blind. R 
Racial Episcopate, Report on. 
Racial Districts, Paper in re. 
Ravenscroft Manuscripts, 1817-1830 (4 volumes). 
Receipts and Accounts, House of Bishops. 
Reed, Horace, Letter in re General Convention, 1817. 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Validity of Orders. 
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Rectors, Church Wardens and Vestrymen, Functions of. 

Rhode Island, Chronological Events, 1702-1799. 
Hawks’ Manuscripts, 1702-1800. 

Rogers, Rev. Ammi, Memoirs, 1826. 

Rowe, Rt. Rev. Dr., Acceptance of election as Bishop. 


Sanford, D. A., Correspondence. 
Sermons preached at Consecration of Bishops (Sill’s List). 
Before the General Convention from 1785. 
Before the Convention of New York. 
By Rev. Dr. Tyng, Bishops Griswold, White, Whittingham. 
Seamen’s Institute, Report of. 
Searls, Rev. Rogers, 1813. 
Seventh Day Baptist, in re change of Sunday to Sabbath. 
Schereschewsky, Rt. Rev. Dr., Communication from. 
Shepherd’s Crook, Set of publications. 
Smith’s Letters, 1717-1783 (two folios). 
Smith’s Manuscripts, in re 8. Peter’s Church and Christ’s Church, Phila., 1721 
(3 volumes). 
Smith, Rt. Rev. Robert, of South Carolina, Testimonials. 
Smith, Benj. B., Bishop of Kentucky, Testimonials. 
South Carolina, Hawks’ Manuscripts (2 volumes), 1702-1770. 
Chronological Events (2 volumes), 1702-1819 (box). 
List of Clergy, 1660-1810 (folio). 
South Dakota, Report of Bishop. 
Vacancy. 
Memorial from Convocation. 
Spalding, Rt. Rev. Dr., Communication from. 
Spencer, Bird, Letter from. 
State of Church, Report of. 
State of Church, Report of. 
Statistics, 1919. 
Springfield, Memorial from diocese. 
Subscribers to Canterbury’s Loving Cup. 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, History of. 
St. Peter’s Church, Forestville. 
Sunday School Institute. 
Swedish Orders, Validity of. T 
Tallahassie, Fla., In re St. John’s Church. 
Tatlock, Rev. Dr., Accounts with the General Convention. 
Miscellaneous Letters. 
Testimonials of Bishops-Elect. 
Tokyo, Memorial in re division of. 
Triennial Reports. 
Trinity Church, New York City, History of (4 volumes). 
Tuttle, Rt. Rev. Dr., Triennial Report. 


U 
Utah, Documents and papers in re Bishop Jones. 
Report of Commission in re case of Bishop Jones. 
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Victoria, Queen of England, Greetings. 
Vincent, Rt. Rev. Dr., Letters from. 
Virgin Islands. 
Virginia, Hawks’ Manuscripts, 1650-1776. 
Bishop Perry’s Colonial History of. 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Visit to by General Convention. 


WwW 
Warhanm, Archbishop, Picture of. 
Washington, Canons of the Diocese, 1900. 
West Indies Conference. 
White, Rt. Rev. Wm., D. D., Letters, 1789-1825 (one folio). 
Register of Consecrations and Ordinations, 1787-1835. 
In re organizing a diocese in the West in package from Bishop Whitehead. 
Sermon by, preached in 1786. 
Deed of Transfer of Documents to the General Convention. 
Manuscripts (4 volumes), 1708-1788. 
Western New York, Diocesan Journals, Vol. 1-Vol. 20, 1898-1900. 
Williams, Rt. Rev. John, Letters from. 
Letter of sympathy in re death of. 
Letter of sympathy from Church in Mexico. 
Winchester, Rt. Rev. James R., Testimonials. 
Woodcock, Rt. Rev. Chas. Edward. Order of Consecration of. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES SINCE CATALOGUE 
WAS COMPLETED 


Virgin Islands, Instrument of Transfer to the P. E. Church. 

Certificates of Consecration of Bishops. 

Testimonials of Bishops-Elect. 

Indianapolis, Set of Journals, 1865-1902. 

Talbot, Rt. Rev. J. C., Memorial Sermon, 1883. 
Order of Installation of Bishop Talbot. 

Caroline Church, Setauket, L. I., History of. 

St. George’s Church, New Orleans, La., History. 

Christ Church, Beatrice, Nev., History of. 

Louisiana, History of the Diocese of. 

Album containing photographs of the Bishops of the American Church, collected by 
the Custodian. 

Chart of the Episcopal Succession of American Bishops. 

Church Missions House, List of contents placed in the corner stone, October 3, 1892. 

Church Missions House, List of subscribers to the Building Fund. 

Seward, Hon. Wm. H., Secretary of State under President Lincoln, Letter in re edict 
of Japan against Christianity and its repeal. 

Journals of the Dioceses and Districts. 


Book REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CATHOLICISM. 
By Wilfred L. Knox, M. A., and Alex R. Vidler, 
M.A. With Foreword by Frank Gavin, Ph. D., 
Th. D., LL. D. Morehouse Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. Pp. 320. 


HIS book is as valuable as it is timely. It is the one work which 
was needed in this Centennial year to aid in the formation of a 
balanced judgment of the Tractarian Movement. If the value of 
that Movement is to be judged—as eventually it must—by its fruits, 
an understanding of its development is essential. Knox and Vidler 
have here traced that development in brilliant fashion. Beginning 
with the Movement of 1833 as a reaction against the growing liberalism 
of that day, they trace its course throughout the profound changes in 
life and thought during these hundred years. It is an invaluable study 
of what has come to be known as “Liberal Catholicism,” which first 
found expression in Lux Mundi and later in Essays Catholic and 
Critical and the works of Father Thornton and Professor Taylor. 
The tone throughout is kindly, but never wanting it. candid criticism. 
Keble, Pusey and Liddon are revered as leaders, but in so far as their 
theology was static, it is frankly disavowed. Modern Catholicism 
has undertaken the task of ‘‘adjusting theology to the needs of the 
time.’’ The history of that adjustment is told in these pages in a 
fascinating fashion. 


CHARLES PARISH, YORK COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
HIsTORY AND REGISTERS. BIRTHS 1648-1789. 
DEATHS 1665-1787. By Landon C. Bell. Pub- 
lished by the Virginia State Library Board. Rich- 
mond: Division of Purchase and Printing. 1932. 
Pp. 285. 


HE Virginia State Library has again placed students of the early 
history of the Church in that State under great obligations by 
adding this volume to their previous publications. The beginnings 
of Charles Parish are shrouded in obscurity, but it is known to have 
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existed many years prior to 1654. Included in this volume are a 
history of the parish; a chapter devoted to its ministers, and a brief 
description of the Parish Register. The ministers begin with Charles 
Grundy in 1645 and end with Samuel Shield, who died in 1793. The 
Register of this parish contains earlier entries than any other Virginia 
parish and continue for a longer period. They begin in 1648 and 
end in 1789. The Register has been deciphered with the most pains- 
taking care by Mr. Landon C. Bell, himself a devoted son of Virginia. 
For the sake of easier reference they are here printed in two alpha- 
betical lists—one for the births; the other for the deaths. The value 
of the work is greatly enhanced by a full index of names. 


E. CLowEs CHORLEY. 


Ear.y Episcopal SUNDAY SCHOOLS (1814-1865). 
By Clifton Hartwell Brewer. Morehouse Publish- 
Co., Milwaukee. A. R. Mowbray & Co., London. 
Pp. 179. 


N admirable supplement to the same author’s History of Re- 
ligious Education in the Episcopal Church. Beginning with 
the earliest days of the Sunday Schools of the Episcopal Church the 
method, personnel, administration and curriculum are fully described. 
Dr. Brewer excels in his account of reading matter and school libraries 
and the periodical literature of the times and also of the teaching 
material. He might with advantage, from the historical point of 
view, enlarge upon the two rival Sunday School Societies, for that 
controversy has an important bearing on the life of this Church and 
was part of the clash and conflict between High and Low Church- 
men. On page 12 the Rev. Robert B. Croes is listed as ‘‘a future 
Bishop.” This is an error. John Croes, who was Bishop of New 
Jersey, died in 1832. A word of praise must be given to the very 
full index which in a work of this kind is indispensable. 


E. CLowEs CHORLEY. 
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A PIONEER MIssIONARY. By the Rt. Rev. Lemuel 
H. Wells, S. T. D., D. D., D. C. L., LL. D., Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Spokane. Progressive Printing 
Co., Seattle, Washington. Pp. 167. 


N comparatively small compass Bishop Wells has packed the fascin- 
ating story of pioneer missionary work on the far-flung border of 
the Pacific. After serving in the Civil War, he graduated from the 
Berkeley Divinity School in 1869 and traveled West on one of the first 
trains to cross the continent and began his missionary work under 
Bishop Morris, who had charge of Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho. The story of his labors oft from that time is told in these 
pages. They enshrine a remarkable picture of frontier life and the 
adventures and dangers inseparable from a new and undeveloped 
country. Bishop Wells shares with the late Bishop Anson R. Graves 
the record of undertaking parochial work after resigning from the 
missionary episcopate. He has told his story modestly and well and 
has made a valuable contribution to the beginnings of the Church 
in the Oregon country. 


BisHop SEABURY. By Rev. George T. Linsley, 
D.D. With Unpublished Letters of Bishop Samuel 
Seabury and Bishop John Skinner. 

THE EPISCOPATE OF SAMUEL SEABURY, By Rev. 
George T. Linsley. 

SEABURY CENTENNIAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 
By Samuel Hart. Historical. 

SEABURY SESQUICENTENNIAL SERMON. By Rev. 
George Thomas Linsley, D. D. Church Missions 
Publishing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


[8 view of the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the election of 

Samuel Seabury as Bishop of Connecticut, these publications are 
both timely and valuable. Dr. Linsley’s Historical Sermon is an 
admirable discussion of the historic ‘Connecticut churchmanship.” 
The hitherto unpublished Seabury letter was written from London 
shortly after his consecration to Bishop John Skinner of Aberdeen 
and contains a caustic criticism of the proposed constitution of the 
Church in America. 
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